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842 Nocturne, etc. 


NOCTURNE. 
One low note quivers on the air 
And dies, with a languorous pain, 
In a rippling rush of melody 
Like the fall of autumn rain 
That lightly stirs the russet leaves to 
dream of spring again. 


And all the music of the woods 
Laughs out in mad delight 
Under the bidding of your bow, 
Till, from its rapturous height, 
The long-linked sweetness dies away into 
the listening night. 


And, as each silver cadence steals 
Forth from the throbbing strings, 
To me, from out your violin, 
A prisoned Dryad sings 
Or faery isle and haunted shrine and 
long-forgotten things; 


When, through the dim grey olive grove 
The high gods walked among 
The sons of men, and towards the reef 
The charmed ship slowly swung, 
As the sirens called o’er the sunny sea 
when this grey world was young. 


But, while I dream, your fingers glide 
Into a simpler strain, 
And from the far Circean isle 
My fancy turns again 
Back to the rock-strewn upland moor, the 
hawthorn-scented lane. 


I hear the bee’s drone in the thyme, 
The lark’s song high in air, 
I see the shadows on the tarn, 
The sunlight on your hair, 
And for a moment's space forget life’s 
undernote of care. 


Spectator. R. F. DAvis. 


* LOST.” 
Whist then, oh my jewel! while I say— 
Only wait to’ I can get the word!— 
Sure I thought I had it sweet an’ gay, 
Like the bravest song o’ summer bird. 
Faith, I knew it well an’ very well 
When this hour the rain begun to fall; 
Now the sorra one o’ me can tell 
What about it was at all, at all. 





Whist then, ch my jewel! I was wrong. 
Never, never lived a word so sad! 
Not the heavy seas that drive along 
Bear such weighty trouble as it had. 
Och anee! an’ ne’er a voice to cry; 
Like the weary cloud or drownin’ moon 
So it sank or so was carried by— 
Never told, an’ all forget so soon. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. Morrna O'NEILL. 


LORRAINE. 
When Yesterday shall dawn again, 
And the long line athwart the hill 
Shall quicken with the bugle’s thrill, 
Thine own shall come to thee, Lorraine! 


Then in each vineyard, vale and plain, 
The quiet dead shall stir the earth 
And rise, reborn, in thy new birth— 

Thou holy martyr-maid, Lorraine! 


Is it in vain thy sweet tears stain 
Thy mother’s breast? Her castled 
crest 
Is lifted now! God guide her quest! 
She seeks thine own for. thee, Lorraine! 


So Yesterday shall live again, 
And the steel line along the Rhine 
Shall cuirass thee and all that’s thine. 
France lives—thy France—divine Lor- 
raine! 
R. W. CHAMBERS. 


A SONG LN SPRING, 
The glory of the young green 
That groweth with the bud, 
It sets the pulses singing, 
It dances in the blood; 

It stirs the young to madness, 
It wakes the old to mirth; 
The glory of the young green 

Is over all the earth. 


The glory of the young green, 
It drinketh in the showers, 
It heralds forth the ring-time 
Of birds and bees and flowers; 
It mingles with the biue skies, 
A flag of life unfurled; 
The glory of the young green, 
It filleth all the world. 
WILLIAM AKERMAN. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
E. MEISSONIER. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTION ANDS ANEC- 
DOTES. 


Meissonier, the celebrated French 
artist, is such a well-known figure, his 
works, reproduced by engravings, are 
so wide-spread throughout the whole 
world, that it seems to me as if his 
name alone were sufficient to recall his 
image. A little man, with a thick-set 
and powerful frame, a head of the type 
of Michael Angelo, a flowing beard like 
that of a river god, and short, thick 
hair that hides a narrow forehead, one 
hand supporting a pensive brow, while 
in the other he holds an immense 
palette worthy of a giant’s thumb, and 
robed from head to foot in a blood-red 
Arab garment—such is the portrait he 
has left of himself in three pictures, 
and thus he is represented by Antoine 
Mercié, the great sculptor who has 
earved his image in marble, and thus 
immortalized his features on the facade 
of the Gallery of Apollo of the Louvre, 
in the gardens of the Infanta. 

As a man he liked to create an 
impression, loved show and display, 
and thirsted for fame and distinction; 
nevertheless, he strove more to deserve 
these than merely to seek for them, and 
honors came to him as to the most 
worthy. Correct in all things, he had a 
natural love of retirement, and led a 
secluded life in the country, at his 
lovely residence, the Abbey of Poissy, 
and even after he became famous and 
wealthy, and had built the handsome 
mansion, Place Malesherbes—of which 
the memory alone survives—his house 
was barred from intruders, his life 
given up to incessant work, and his 
doors opened only to true friends, 
chosen among the greatest and most 
worthy. 

Of all the celebrated modern painters 
of Europe, most of whom I have been 
personally acquainted with, Meisso- 
nier’s personality stands out as the 
most curious and interesting in regard 
to painting, both on account of his par- 
ticular method and process of work, 
and because of his wonderful power, 


conscientiousness and respect for his 
art. 

The man himself was extremely pic- 
turesque and living, his physiognomy 
and character invite study, and his life 
is full of anecdotes. 

Meissonier was born at Grenoble in 
1815, and was the son of well-to-do 
tradespeople, who were, however, 
ruined by the Revolution of 1830. M. 
Gréard, the Provost of the University 
of Paris, who was a confidant of the 
family, has quoted from the class 
books of the Institution Petit of the 
Rue de Jouy, where the boy was at 
school, the following memorandum, 
dated the 14th of June, 1823: “Ernest 
has a decided taste for drawing; the 
mere sight of an engraving will make 
him neglect his lessons.” The child 
was then only eight years old, but he 
already felt that he was a painter; how- 
ever, after his family were ruined, the 
future painter of the “Campaign of 
France” became a chemist’s apprentice 
in the Rue des Lombards, Maison 
Menier, where he was employed in 
tying up parcels and preparing plais- 
ters. At night he would stealthily 
draw; his father knew this and strove, 
but in van, to combat this tendency; 
one day, however, his son boldly pro- 
posed the following compact: his father 
was to give him twelve pounds, and he, 
Ernest, would start for Naples, and 
take up painting as a profession, giving 
his word never to ask for a farthing 
more from his family, so certain did 
he feel of success. The father hesi- 
tated but did not yield; he consented, 
however, to grant his son a short delay, 
in which he might find a master and a 
studio. If he succeeded he would then 
be at liberty to go where his instinct 
called him, and should have an allow- 
ance of fivepence a day, with the 
family dinner on Wednesdays. Meis- 

sonier, nothing daunted, at once ac- 
cepted his father’s proposal. The first 
studio he went to was that of Paul 
Delaroche, at that time held in high 
repute, but into which no one was ad- 
mitted without payment. From there 
he went to a certain Pottier, a worthy 
man of little talent, who as soon as he 
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heard the young man’s planus for his 
future career said to him, “I am dying 
ot hunger; better be a cobbler than a 
painter!” However, when at a second 
interview the young man showed Pot- 
tier a composition he had designed, but 
not dared to show the first time, the 
painter, struck with admiration, not 
only took the sketch to Léon Coignet, 
the master under whom Bonnat and 
many other artists of our day have 
studied, but actually paid out of his 
own pocket in advance the price of sev- 
eral months’ tuition. Meissonier was 
at that time about seventeen years old, 
and was beginning a period of severe 
hardship, although he never underwent 
the pangs of hunger like so many other 
struggling artists, such as poor Fran- 
cois Millet, for instance, endured. His 
pencil saved him from this, for he illus- 
trated magazines, drew headings for 
chapters, and, when he was able, 
painted small pictures. In 1834 he 
sent up to the Annual Salon and ob- 
tained admittance for his first painting, 
“Une visite chez le bourgmestre’ (the 
visitors). During twenty years I had 
this small painting under my eyes, Sir 
Richard Wallace having purchased it 
in 1872, in order to place it as a com- 
panion picture to one of the finest 
works of the master in the Hertford 
collection. The Société des Amis des 
Arts, already in existence, had thought 
this canvas worth purchasing for four 
pounds. The painting is in a good 
Flemish style, somewhat recalling 
Ostade and Terburg, but the execution 
lacks freedom and firmness. Between 
1834 and 1836 the artist devoted his 
time to illustrations, and found many 
purchasers; and among these a some- 
what neglected master, Tony Johannot. 
Curmer, the celebrated publisher, was 
just then bringing out the famous 
“Bible de Royaumount,” to which 
Meissonier contributed some designs, 
and he also illustrated the “Chaumiére 
Indienne” (the Indian hut), besides exe- 
cuting any order he could get for orna- 
mental letters, emblematic designs, tail 
pieces, headings of chapters and front- 
ispieces; this work gave him his daily 
bread, for painting pictures did not at 
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that time provide him with the neces- 
saries of life; moreover, each picture 
required models, a studio, costumes 
and many other items which the young 
artist was not rich enough to purchase. 
It was to this pencil that Meissonier 
looked for his livelihood, and although 
his fare was often scanty, he was able 
to live; he himself has stated that in 
three years, from 1836 to 1839, he made 
three hundred and seventy-six pounds, 
that is, a little over a hundred and 
twenty pounds a year. In 1838 the 
artist married Mlle. Steinkel, the 
daughter of a well-known and very 
artistic painter on glass. He was now 
twenty-three years of age, and to 
enable him to start housekeeping his 
father gave him six silver spoons and 
forks, a year’s allowance of forty 
pounds, besides paying a year’s rent for 
his rooms. This was considered set- 
ting up a young artist in life. The 
newly married man had henceforth to 
provide for others, and it was by illus- 
trating books that he was able to do 
this, executing series after series; all 
those he executed at that period have 
become extremely rare and difficult to 
find. All Meissonier’s talent lay in 
genre in his illustrations for “Les Fran- 
cais peints par eux-mémes” (the French 
depicted by themselves); “Paul and 
Virginia;’’ the first illustrations for M. 
de Chevigné’s “Contes Rémois,” to 
which the greatest artists of that day 
contributed their assistance, and the 
“Popular Songs of France.” At that 
time he became acquainted with all the 
most distinguished novelists and 
writers: Dumas pére, Eugéne Sue and 
Balzac, to whom he furnished the illus- 
trations for his ‘‘Comédie Humaine.” 
The painter, however, now asserted 
himself; hitherto his subjects had been 
dictated to him, now he chose them, 
and after a certain amount of hesita- 
tion, a few concessions to the necessi- 
ties of life, and some attempt at relig- 
ious subjects, Meissonier struck out 
his own line, and determined to devote 
himself to the reproduction of little in- 
cidents and scénes de genre, taken from 
the life of past days. 
Costume formed his groundwork; 























and he frequented the Marché du 
Temple and the rag fairs, where rem- 
nants of historical costumes, cast-off 
uniforms, cheap materials and all the 
odds and ends which transform a 
model can be found; later on he bought 
at a trifling cost all the necessary ac- 
cessories and collected together the 
most extraordinary and varied ward- 
robe of all the cast-off uniforms of the 
French regiments and of the Encyclo- 
pedie salons and Court of Louis the 
Fifteenth. Often he would purchase, 
in order to be thoroughly accurate, a 
piece of furniture to place in a back- 
ground, or he would have the uniforms 
necessary for his drawings expressly 
made for him, or he would diligently 
seek for the weapons of his military 
personages, so as to leave nothing to 
chance or haphazard. 

This was his earlier style; the sub- 
jects he treated were simple: an in- 
terior with a single personage, always 
in costume, ensconced in a snug corner 
of a library or salon of the eighteenth 
century; a “Liseur” (a reader), a “Pen- 
seur” (young man studying); a “Cava- 
lier” choosing a sword; an “Ecrivain 
chez lui” (a writer at home); an ‘‘Amour- 
eux qui écrit une lettre’ (a lover 
writing a letter), Then he _ grad- 
ually endowed his personages with a 
more animated existence, and painted 
a meeting, confidants whispering to- 
gether; and after these he passed on to 
a more vivacious style of action, in 
which he not only observed, but de- 
lineated, the passions. Each year, at 
every annual exhibition, the public 
would crowd round the artist’s small 
panels, and he became so popular that 
a special constable had to be placed 
near his pictures, while the spectators 
awaited their turn to cast a rapid 
glance at the success of the day. “La 
Rize’ (the tavern brawl) at last made 
its appearance; this was the famous 
picture given by the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third to the Queen of England; 
then followed the “Bravi:” two bravos 
treacherously lying in wait for their 
victim to emerge from a door in front 
of them; and then the little master- 
pieces quickly followed one another, 
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“La lecture chez Diderot” (a reading at 
Diderot’s) bringing ‘back to us the 
eighteenth century in its lifelike group 
of eagerly listening philosophers. This 
was followed by “Une halte a la porte 
d'un cabaret” (travellers halting at an 
inn); “Duplissis Bertaug dessinant dans 
la caserne des Gardes Francaises” (the 
portrait of the sergeant), and forty pic- 
tures of a similar nature. This was 
the artist’s first style—the study of 
former days in their different aspects. 
Meissonier was still but an admirable 
delineator of anecdote, and a kind of 
archeologist who reproduced the cus- 
toms, manners and plastic side of a 
past century; but his work was so ac- 
curate in form, type, costume, attitude 
and architectural detail, that with him 
it became a veritable creation. A few 
years later he made a fresh departure; 
hitherto his pictures had been like a 
kind of legal document, prodigiously 


exact, it is true; henceforth, however, _ 


the artist threw his whole heart into 
his work; his pictures became dramas, 
and he was able to make the spectator 
share his own emotion. 

At the restoration of the Second Em- 
pire, the painter, now a master of his 
art, turned his thoughts to the delinea- 
tion of military life, and although he 
could not yet be classed as one of the 
modern school, his circle became 
widened. The French Revolution first in- 
spired him: “La Vedette” and ‘‘Renseigne- 
ments” (a bearer of inteiligence) are 
the best specimens of his second man- 
ner; the “Battle of Solferino” marked 
his first step in modern art. The paint- 
ing is now in the Luxembourg Gallery; 
the artist haa been attached to the 
emperor’s staff during the Italian war, 
he had been under fire and was present 
at all the various battles and pictu- 
resque scenes of a campaign, and this 
proved an excellent school for him. 
However, he was not yet converted to 
modernism and was still a disciple of 
the retrospective school; his larger 
works are faultless reconstructions. 
Created a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor in 1846 under Louis Philippe, he 
was made an officer in 1855, and a com- 
mander of the order in 1867; in 1880 he 
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was promoted grand officer, and under 
the Republic the grand cordon of that 
order was conferred on him; he was 
the first artist to whom this decoration 
has ‘been given, since its foundation by 
Napoleon the First. 

Meissonier was nevertheless of an 
independent character, and although 
full of respect for the existing power. 
he formed no ties with any political 
party; his position was none the less an 
eminent one and he exercised an au- 
thoritative influence in art. His mode 
of life was simple; he loved open air, 
home life, and clung to his own habits, 
leading an unconventional life, follow- 
ing his own whims, which often es- 
tranged him from the usual worldly 
throng. He was fond of sport, riding, 
indulged in original costumes, and in- 
sisted on freedom of action. Rich by 
the products of his brush, he was the 
first artist who in his own lifetime 
knew what is called big prices; for he 
received twelve thousand pounds for a 
picture which was afterwards sold for 
double that sum. Meissonier’s signa- 
ture was worth that of the Bank of 
France, and his credit unlimited; he 
was always in need of money, and if he 
paid the interest on his debt with a 
drawing, a study, or a sketch, it was 
assuredly the lender who then became 
the debtor. This was the case with 
Alexandre Dumas fils, who was often 
his banker, and yet never would accept 

money in repayment of his loans. 
+ We now reach the artist’s third man- 

ner. The idea of Napoleon the First 
haunted Meissonier; the hero had ever 
been his idol, for already in 1863 I saw 
on his easel a Napoleon on horseback 
painted in camaieu for the English 
photographer Bingham, who was pre- 
paring the work with plain photo- 
graphic plates, different processes of 
reproduction being unknown at that 
time. In the same month he painted 
another Napoleon walking alone in a 
park in the moonlight, while under the 
shadow of the trees a faithful grena- 
dier mounts guard over him. Then he 
produced the sketch for the ‘‘Campaign 
of France,” the embryo of his wonder- 
ful picture which shows the hero still 
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great, although drawing to his end, 
riding at the head of his marshals 
along a snowy and trampled road, 
thoughtful and gloomy, soon to be 
driven to bay and certain disaster, not- 
withstanding prodigies of valor. 
Meissonier painted this picture for the 
financier M. Delahante; it is really the 
first time that with the same scrupu- 
lous conscientiousness, the same search 
after truth, and the most perfect finish 
of execution, the artist inspires a deep 
feeling of emotion, and penetrates to 
the very heart of his subject. Once 
indeed he had already attained the 
same degree of intensity, when, during 
the insurrection of June, 1848, while 
serving as captain of artillery in the 
National Guard, and having taken part 
in the repression, he sketched from life 
“La Barricade.” The great painter, 
Eugéne Delacroix, had been so im- 
pressed by this sketch that Meissonier 
gave it to him, saying that the emotion 
he saw on his face when he looked at 
this study gave him the greatest 
pleasure he had ever felt during his 
artistic career. 

“I have dreamed,” Meissonier writes 
in the notes he has left, “of represent- 
ing the épopée of Napoleon, the whole 
cycle, down to the last disasters: “The 
Dawn,’ that is, the battle of Castig- 
lione (1796-1807); ‘Friedland,’ the 
apogee of power and fortune; ‘Er- 
furth’ (1810), the moment when pride 
intoxicated the hero and led him to his 
ruin; ‘1814,’ the moment when, under a 
low, grey sky that hangs like a shroud 
over the disgrace of the favorite of 
fortune, the followers of Napoleon, now 
reduced to act on the defensive, felt 
overcome by doubt and were on the 
verge of losing their belief in his star.” 
As for the fifth and last picture, Meis- 
sonier said, “I have it in my innermost 
soul. Napoleon shall stand alone on 
the deck of the ‘Bellerophon,’ behind 
him, at a distance, the English senti- 
nels, and in front of him nothing but 
the boundless ocean and _ spaceless 
sky.” 

Such was the superb programme of 
the artist, but if he dreamed these five 
grand scenes, Meissonier in reality only 
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executed three of them: “1807,” ‘‘1814” 
and the “Morning of Castiglione.” 
One last inspiration, little known to 
the public, reveals the height of the 
painter’s ambition, and gives a correct 
idea of his confidence in his own 
powers. It will be remembered that 
the French government had, since the 
year 1874, undertaken the decoration of 
the Panthéon, and had chosen the most 
celebrated artists the country pos- 
sessed to contribute in this work. The 
decoration was necessarily carried out 
on large proportions of a monumental 
character, suitable to the architecture 
of the Panthéon; Meissonier, who was 
more of a miniaturist, although his 
painting was always broad, was desir- 
ous of taking part in the great work; 
and a wall of thirty-nine feet on the 
left side of the high altar was assigned 
to him, to execute a companion decora- 
tion to the “Death of Saint Genevieve,” 
by Jean Paul Laurens on the other 
side. \Meissonier intended to paint 
thereon an allegory of the “Siege of 
Paris;” he has ieft a sketch of this 
composition in black and white, which 
he had transformed at a later period 
into an “Allegory of the Glories of 
France,” from Clovis at Tolbiac, from 
Joan of Arc to Henry the Fourth, from 
Louis the Fourteenth to the First Re- 
public, and the Napoleonic épopée. I 
had been appointed by government to 
follow the different stages of his work, 
and I was at that time the confidant of 
his projects. It would indeed have 
been a curious sight to watch this won- 
derful little short-sighted man, with his 
blinking eyes, armed with his enormous 
brushes, attacking this great wall and 
those colossal heroes. But the old, 
white-bearded lion did not flinch from 
the task; he made his sketch, which I 
saw, and it was submitted to the 
official committee for final approbation. 
Gathered around the painter, ready to 
assist him in the work, were his pupils: 
his son Charles, Edouard Détaille, the 
best known among them, now himself 
a master of his art, his relation Gros, 
and a certain Alphonse Moutte. But 
the old man’s health, hitherto so robust, 
gave way, disease wore him out, for 


he was exhausted by a series of opera- 
tions, and death struck him down. On 
the 3lst of January, 1891, the great 
master died at seventy-six years of 
age. Meissonier had been a widower 
and had married again, some years be- 
fore, Mile. Besancon, who has given 
herself up to the worship of his mem- 
ory. As the possessor since 1889 of the 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honor, 
trains of artillery followed his coffin, 
and salutes were fired as for a con- 
queror; thus surrounded by a military 
display, which fulfilled his dearest 
wish, was the great painter of the 
épopée laid at rest. 


THE HABITS AND METHODS OF THE 
MASTER. 


Meissonier, already famous at thirty 
years of age, spent the greater part of 
his life at Poissy, where his father had 
also resided; he had taken a great 
fancy to a picturesque enclosure per- 
taining to the ancient Abbey of Poissy, 
which he purchased. The ruins of the 
celebrated cloister which witnessed the 
colloquy of Poissy between the Protest- 
ants and the Ligue, represented by 
Catherine de Médicis and her two sons, 
are still visible. The house itself, al- 
ready of a good size, soon increased in 
importance by the addition of a large 
studio opening on to the park, built 
especially for the study of horses and 
landscapes, and large stables and 
coach-houses; Meissonier finally adding 
a small medieval castle for his son, in 
ease the latter should marry. When 
the house was being restored a sealed 
bottle was discovered under the floor- 
ing of one of 'the rooms; it contained a 
folded piece of paper, signed by a 
monk of the monastery of St. Louis, 
setting forth that he had come to 
Poissy in 1697 to this sanctuary, in 
order to repair it and re-establish the 
order, in the name of the king. The 
good monk prayed that whosoever 
found the bottle would have masses 
said for the repose of his soul. Meis- 
sonier, when relating the story, always 
added: “You may be sure that I have 
not failed to do this.” 

The artist bestowed the same minute 
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care on the architecture of his little 
castle as he did on his paintings; and 
the mouldings, capitals, friezes, and 
even the minutest details of sculpture, 
masterpieces of execution and patience, 
were designed by him. Meissonier set- 
tled there in 1845, and remained there 
all his life, although at a later period 
he built a mansion on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, which, with its cloisters, 
its carved oak staircase, mullioned 
windows and immense studio, was as 
perfect a gem as his small castle at 
Poissy. 

In 1846 I happened to be at the Chi- 
teau of Piquenard, part of which I oc- 
cupied during the summer months with 
my guardian, Major Frazer, a personal 
friend of the great painter. My dawn- 
ing taste for art led me to take great 
interest in the artist’s proceedings, and 
although at that time but a very young 
man, I distantly followed in his track. 
At this time Meissonier, who was full 
of whims and fancies, had enthusiasti- 
cally taken to boating. By degrees he 
had collected a regular flotilla, of 
which each specimen, from the tiniest 
boat to the cutter or yacht, was perfect 
in every detail. His crew, on the days 
he went out pleasuring, was chiefly 
composed of his own pupils. As for 
the skipper, in his pilot coat and sou’- 
wester covering his shoulders, his wide 
breeches and all the accessories of an 
Iceland fisherman, he looked quite the 
Jack tar, as he carried up the rigging, 
in the hollow lane that led from the 
Seine to his house, and rang at his own 
gate. 

One day, as I was walking on the 
banks of the Seine, between Poissy 
and the mill at Vilaisme, I saw on a 
recently whitewashed wall a charcoal 
sketch representing the life-sized figure 
of a soldier of the First Republic. The 
perfect anatomical accuracy and bold- 
ness of execution, the style of costume, 
as well as something indescribable, re- 
vealed the master as the improvised 
decorator. Later on this habit of 
sketching on walls became a regular 
mania of the artist. Between two 


sittings, as a kind of rest from work, 
the whim would seize 


him, and he 
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would paint on the walls wherever he 
happened to be. The famous “Polichi- 
nello” that he painted, as he himself 
said, as a joke, on Madame Sabatier’s 
door is well known, for she had the 
panel cut out and framed, and at her 
sale it was sold for a considerable sum. 

The staircase which led to another 
studio at Poissy must still possess, 
painted in oils on the wall, a “Cavalier 
of the time of Henry the Fourth,” a 
Spanish bravo of arrogant mien, with 
his hand on his rapier, a reminiscence 
of the famous picture in Sir Richard 
Wallace’s collection, the ‘“Bravos;’ 
and an old whimpering “Polichinello” 
rearing a letter. On the walls of the 
passage leading to this same studio 
was a “Volunteer of the Republic,” of 
the same family as the one that has 
disappeared from the wall at Vilaisme, 
and a second Polichinello, cudgel in 
hand, ready to drub the constable. 
Here and there, scattered about on the 
different walls of the house, were 
sketches of large dimensions, some of 
them three feet high. It was the same 
at his mansion in the Boulevard Male- 
sherbes, and it is certain that when 
this was pulled down (it is now re- 
placed by a house let in flats) care 
must have been taken, in cutting away 
the walls, to preserve the exquisite 
fragments and pieces, the products 
of a few hours’ amusement, which 
have now become most valuable. 
This habit of drawing anywhere and 
everywhere sometimes assumed an- 
other form and came into full force 
on different occasions. After Eugéne 
Delacroix’s death, for whom—al- 
though the painter of the “Massacre 
of Scio” had such a different kind of 
talent from his own—Meissonier pro- 
fessed the greatest admiration, the 
latter never came to any of the meet- 
ings at the Institute except on great 
occasions. Comte de Nieuwerkerke, at 
that time Superintendent of the Fine 
Arts, who sat near him, told me that 
his neighbor, hypnotized by the white 
sheet of paper which the usher placed 
on the desk of each Academician, 
would take up any pen or pencil lying 
near him, and idly draw a cavalier, a 














soldier or a figure; then, forgetful of 
everything else as the drawing pro- 
gressed, he would finish it off and 
leave the charming souvenir to any 
one who was clever enough to ask for 
it discreetly, when the sitting was 
over. 

At times the act of drawing seemed 
almost involuntary, and the sketch 
would be made on a sheet of the blot- 
ting book or on a torn bit of paper. I 
have now in my possession three such 
sketches that were in Comte de Nieu- 
werkerke’s collection. One of them is 
the reproduction of the principal figure 
in a picture belonging to Sir James 
Joicey. Many people who corre- 
sponded with Meissonier possess, 
drawn on the margin of his letters, 
charming little figures, running into 
the text, so that the whole letter has 
had to be framed. A letter to M. 
Spitzer bears on the margin a minute 
water color which is a gem; and the 
‘Napoleon at Wagram,” representing 
the emperor, on the margin of a busi- 
ness letter written to M. Boitelle, a 
former prefect of police, is as valuable 
as any small painting of the master. 

I must also recall the habit the 
painter had adopted, in his mature 
age, of modelling in clay and wax 
small statuettes of horses in various 
forms of motion in order to study 
their different action. He had attained 
a remarkable degree of proficiency in 
this work, and had a certain number 
of these studies cast in bronze. which 
at the present time are of great value. 

The presence of a young Italian 
sculptor, Gumito, well known for a 
statuette he made of the painter— 
which is a little masterpiece—had a 
certain influence on this habit of Meis- 
sonier’s. These models were for him 
a kind of documentary evidence, a 
means of controlling the correctness 
of his drawing, which his scrupulous 
conscientiousness and wonderful per- 
severance led him to make use of 
more and more as he advanced in 
years. 

MEISSONIER AT WORK. 

It may amuse the reader if I now 

give the best examples of the conscien- 
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tious manner in which Meissonier car- 
ried on his work, and the preliminary 
researches he made in order to place 
himself in the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings he was about to represent, 
whether he drew a medieval interior, 
a Louis the Fifteenth salon, a barrack- 
yard of the French guard, a village 
tavern or a scene on a battle-field. 
The same accurate minuteness was by 
him applied to everything, even to the 
construction of his own house. In 
Paris he had arranged in his mansion 
corners in such or such a style, in- 
tended to serve as backgrounds, and 
they can be recognized in his pictures, 
from different points of view, which 
give them a varied aspect. In his 
country residence at Poissy, every- 
thing was also arranged in view of his 
future pictures: the principal house 
was large and comfortable; on the top 
story he had built an immense studio, 
which he, however, soon forsook in 
order to paint in a glass annex on the 
same level as the garden, almost in the 


open air. Adjoining this were the 
large stables, where he kept some 
handsome horses, which he was not 


always content to hire for the occa- 
sion, but which he often purchased 
(frequently reselling them at a loss) 
so as to have them completely at his 
disposal. After having indulged in a 
fancy for boating, which was a some- 
what expensive amusement, he was 
seized with a passion for horses and 
carriages, and his coach-houses were 
filled with every description of vehicle 
—laudau, berlin, victoria, brougham 
and mail coach. Moreover, he grati- 
fied every passing whim, and without 
being ostentatious and aiming at being 
a sportsman, he went so far as to 
decorate with his own brush the 
panels of his carriage, painting there- 
on a crest he had adopted, “a faithful 
hound,” with the motto “Omnia labor’ 
(everything by work). These panels 
were ultimately cut out and utilized. 
As he was now entering into the 


period in which he became enamored 
of Napoleon’s genius, of whom he may 
be said to have been the historian, the 
painter having learned by 


tradition 
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and from memories that at such and 
such a battle his hero had ridden a 
piebald horse, he insisted on having 
an animal of that color as a model, 
and he commissioned a horse dealer 
to find ‘him one, which he purchased 
for a hundred and twenty pounds. He 
acted in the same way for every dif- 
ferent epoch, historical personage or 
accessory. It may be thought that it 
is contrary to genius to work in this 
manner, but Meissonier’s conscien- 
tiousness would not allow him to 
paint anything except from nature, 
and forced him to surround himself 
with everything that would make his 
picture conform with time and place, 
real life and historical truth. One 
day I was calling on the painter Heil- 
buth in Paris, when Meissonier came 
in, carrying under his arm, like a 
tailor, a large bundle of clothes. As I 
expressed my astonishment he quietly 
remarked: “It is Marshal Ney’s uni- 
form, which is uncomfortable; I am 
taking it to the tailor, M. Sombret, to 
be altered.” One would have thought 


from the seriousness of his reply that 


the marshal was still alive and wait- 
ing for him at Poissy, in order to re- 
sume his sitting when his coat should 
be repaired. During his Louis the 
Fifteenth period the artist had re- 
quired spangled satin coats, flowing 
knots of ribbon, perukes, shoes of the 
period, silk stockings, embroidered 
waistcoats, lace cravats, and he had 
purchased everything he wanted, even 
down to the stras buttons and dainty 
gilt swords worn at that time by the 
fops of the day. 

When he took the ‘‘Great Epopée” in 
hand, the master surrounded himself 
with all the relics of the Empire, bor- 
rowed from the families of the Mar- 
shals; he insisted on everything being 
authentic—costumes, arms, decora- 
tions, and even the most insignificant 
trifles. He borrowed from the Musée 
des Souverains Napoleon’s famous 
grey riding coat, and had it copied by 
a tailor, with Chinese fidelity, even in 
its creases and frayed bits; and being 
unable to secure the original buttons, 
he had a moulding done of them and 
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had them recast. Then, after having 
exposed it to the wind and rain, he 
kept the heroic-looking coat in his 
studio for several months on a lay 
figure, with the notorious cocked hat 
set on its ‘head. Even the artillery 
pieces procured from the arsenal were 
kept for a long time in his coach 
house; and at the present moment a 
collection of sabretaches is being ar- 
ranged at the Hotel des Invalides, 
dedicated to the army, ito which Meis- 
sonier contributed, by the donation of 
a whole series of uniforms on lay 
figures, specimens of the different 
regiments of the Imperial Guard, 
which had been for him instruments 
of his daily work. 

Everything, ‘therefore, had an im- 
portance of its own, the backgrounds 
as well as the foregrounds; and know- 
ing all the bric-A-brac dealers in Paris, 
the painter could either borrow or pur- 
chase whatever he required. The 
beautiful water-color, a “Reiter in 
armor,’ which was sold by auction 
at the famous Spitzer sale (his heirs 
realized about twenty-eight thousand 
pounds at this sale), bore by the side 
of Meissonier’s signature a_ special 
dedication to this celebrated dealer, 
who had become one of the greatest 
amateurs of Europe. This “Reiter in 
armor” was merely a sketch in a let- 
ter, in which the artist thanked M. 
Spitzer for the loan of a Maximilian 
suit of armor he had made use of in 
painting the-“Bravos.” When Meis- 
sonier painted Diderot reading, stand- 
ing in the foreground of a library, he 
required the table, arm-chair, dusty, 
worn-out books of the period, and he 
bestirred himself to find an interior of 
that epoch, with a panelling that 
would harmonize with his subject. 
For the perukes he applied to Gio- 
vanni, the well-known hair-dresser of 
the Comédie Francaise, who was as 
well-informed on the subject of his- 
torical periwigs as an archeologist 
would be on the architectural designs 
of any age; and he would make any 
wig or toupee the painter required, 
without sparing his labor or time. 
Hence the fine specimens possessed by 








Giovanni of Meissonier’s work, which 
Coquelin, the popular comedian, paid 
such a high price for, in order to en- 
rich his small collection. Hence also 
the life-like look imparted to Meis- 
sonier’s models, when his scrutinizing 
gaze had become almost hypnotized 
by the object he was about to repre- 
sent — costume, ornament, bronze, 
jewel, or superb hangings, borrowed 
from some amateur, which he knew 
how to tone down and blend with the 
atmosphere of an interior, and recon- 
struct by dint of such research and 
perseverance that it became a lifelike 
reality. 

One day I entered his studio at 
Poissy at a moment when the master 
was absent; two of his models, two 
French guardsmen of the time of 
Louis the Fifteenth, were playing 
cards on a bench. The first impression 
gave a complete illusion; I found my- 
self transported inimagination into the 
barrack yard of the French Guard in 
the Rue de la Pépiniére, so natural an 
attitude had the artist given his 
models, so truthful and exact was 
their costume, down to the most trivial 
detail in the arrangement of their 
leathern belting. , That day he was 
busy at a well-known picture ordered 
by Mr. Oppenheim. Another time I 


was invited to dine at Poissy to 
meet Heilbuth the _ artist, now 
dead, who was nicknamed “The 


Painter or Cardinals;” on opening the 
front gates I saw Meissonier on horse- 
back in an alley, seated on the Em- 
peror Napoleon the First saddle, 
which had been lent to him by Prince 
Napoleon, the nephew of the sover- 
eign, dressed in the green uniform 
waistcoat and chamois leather 
breeches of the Chasseurs de la Garde; 
with a small box of colors and a 
palette in one hand, while in the other 
he held a brush. In this singular atti- 
tude Meissonier was studying his own 
figure in a large mirror placed verti- 
cally in front of him; he wanted to ob- 
tain the exact folds of the garments, 
which the model failed to give. 


Philippe Burty, the art critic, told me 
he had also found him in this same 
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attitude stifling summer's 
day. 

All this may seem somewhat exces- 
sive, but the painter considered noth- 
ing too unimportant to ensure a faith- 
ful representation of Nature, and it 
has been aptly remarked that Meis- 
sonier’s characters are so true and 
lifelike just because the fold is always 


in the right place. 


on a 


STUDY OF HORSES IN VARIOUS FORMS OF 
MOTION; STUDIES SPECIAL TO THE 
PAINTER. 


As the house at Poissy had beeu 
adapted to the purpose of painting, so 
the garden and park had been laid out 
and arranged with a view to carrying 
out the same purpose on a larger scale. 
The earth had been dug over, and dales 
and hillocks made, while parts of 
the ground were left fallow and neg- 
lected in order that they might repre- 
sent a ‘wide open country. When the 
artist wished to place in his foreground 
the person or personages of a military 
scene, whether an episode of the Em- 
pire or an incident in the wars of the 
First Republic, he would send off a 
few horsemen to the further end of 
the enclosure to represent vedettes, in 
order to get the exact perspective and 
to mark out clearly the figures on the 
horizon. The picture called “1814,” 
that is, the retreat from Russia, shows 
the emperor returning at the head of 
his staff over the rough, broken 
ground, half covered with snow and 
torn up by tumbrils and artillery wag- 
ons, retiring with the remains of his 
Grande Armée before the Allied Powers; 
it furnishes the most striking example 
of the preliminary work done by Meis- 
sonier, in order to obtain an impression 
perfectly in harmony with the solem- 
nity of the moment at this decisive 
hour of the hero’s life. It was in 1863; 
the painter, who intended to represent 
a snowy scene, was awaiting the ap- 
propriate weather to paint the road 
from nature. Charles Meissonier, his 
son, a few days after his father’s death 
gave an account of the scene to an art 
critic, M. Thilbaut Sisson:— 
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At last the snow fell. When it had 
covered the ground, my father set to 
work; he had the earth trampled down 
by his servants, and broken up by the 
passing to and fro of heavy carts. When 
the track had become sufficiently muddy, 
my futher started working in the open 
air, and notwithstanding the bitterly cold 
weather he placed his models on horse- 
back; then, with prodigious activity he 
hurried on all the study of details, in 
order to get them finished before a thaw 
set in. Fortunately the weather _con- 
tinued cold; sometimes it froze and some- 
times it snowed, but the same sad, grey 
sky, shrouded with opaque clouds, re- 
mained—the sky, in fact, necessary for 
the desired effect. After the escort of 
generals, Napoleon’s figure was his next 
work. All the different parts of his cos- 
tume were ready, and hiad been executed 
under Prince Napoleon’s supervision, and 
rigorously copied on ‘the authentic relics 
of the emperor in the possession of the 
prince. When the time came to dress the 
model, it was found that he could not put 
on the clothes. He was a stout young 
man and the riding coat was too small 
for the big fellow, while the hat fell over 
his eyes. My father then tried on the 
costume; the coat fitted him like a glove, 
the hat seemed made for him. He did 
not hesitate for a moment, but at once 
took the model’s place on the white horse 
that had been sent from the Imperial 
stables, caused a mirror to be placed be- 
fore him, and hastily set to work to copy 
his own outline and the background be- 
fore which it was set. The cold was 
intense; my father’s feet froze in the iron 
stirrups, and we were obliged to place 
foot warmers under them, and put near 
him a chafing dish over which he occa- 
sionally held his hands. 


This was, indeed, exactly how I 
found him in 1864, probably when he 
was either executing a fresh study for 
some new episode or continuing his 
studies begun in 1863. 

In “1807,” which is generally called a 
“Charge of Cuirassiers” or “Fried- 
land,” the emperor is represented on 
horseback, in the middle distance of 
the picture, slightly to the left; the 
whole of the right side is taken up by 
a regiment passing at full gallop in 
front of the emperor, who salutes 


them, and each man, as he passes the 
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mound on which Napoleon stands, 
turns round, and rising in his stirrups 
waves his sword and rends the air 
with his hurrahs; while the field of 
corn over which they are passing is 
crushed under the horses’ hoofs, and 
the wheat ears lie scattered on the 
ground. This time Meissonier had 
purchased the whole crop, and had 
made a troop of heavy cavalry, lent 
for the occasion by some good-natured 
colonel, trample under foot the fine, 
golden field. In the same way at St. 
yermain where the Imperial Guard 
was quartered, and at Versailles with 
the artillery, the painter used to fol- 
low on horseback the manceuvres spe- 
cially ordered for his benefit by Colonel 
Dupressoir. On those occasions, bend- 
ing over his saddle, with every nerve 
on the stretch, gazing till as if hypno- 
tized, Meissonier would follow each 
movement, watching and taking notes. 

At that date, towards the end of the 
Empire, from 1869 ‘to July, 1870, the 
various forms of motion in horses, 
which the keenest observation often 
fails to catch, had become a subject of 
deep interest to the artist; and he de- 
termined if possible to master them. 
Already a kind of photography called 
“the Revolver” was in use, and by it 
all the successive and graduating 
movements had been reproduced, but 
this did not satisfy the artist. He 
turned his garden upside down, estab- 
lished a ride with a little tramway run- 
ning paraltel to it. A good horseman, 
a model, would be sent to put his horse 
through its paces, at first walking and 
then gradually increasing the speed. 
while the master sat in a wagonette on 
the rails and was pushed along at the 
same rate of speed by a couple of men, 
and pencil in hand jotted down the ac- 
tion, the strain of the muscles, every 
detail of the motion and the different 
transitions. When he had done this 
for some time, Meissonier would pass 
on to the effect—that is, to the move- 
ment as a whole, and he filled several 
albums with this kind of documentary 
evidence. M. Charles Meissonier has 
given his recollections on this subject 
in the newspaper Le Temps: “In order 
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to study the trot and gallop of a horse, 
by father followed a similar method; 
we used to ride together in the early 
morn, on the road leading to Maison 
Lafitte, the widest and quietest around 
Poissy. When we thought we had got 
far enough away and were alone, my 
father would say to me, “Make your 
horse gallop;” and then putting his 
own horse at the same pace and keep- 
ing on the opposite side of the road, he 
would study each movement in the 
same way as he had done for the walk- 
ing pace. The rapidity of the motions 
made them difficult to seize, and he 
would correct his observations by 
mine; when he thought he had caught 
the rhythm and successive modifica- 
tions of the horse’s action, he would 
stop and minutely relate what he had 
seen, adding, ‘‘It is now your turn to 
watch,” and he would then set off at a 
gallop, while I, in my turn, verified on 
his horse the movements he had re- 
marked in mine. If our observations 
agreed, he would immediately jot 
down the result and show me the 
sketch to see if the movement was cor- 
rect. If I expressed the _ slightest 
doubt as to its accuracy, he would 
make another drawing, and the final 
result was only entered as documen- 
tary evidence when we were both. thor- 
oughly satisfied.” 

Meissonier’s habit of constant obser- 
vation was also displayed in the first 
interview he had with Mr. Leland 
Stanford, ex-Governor of California, 
who, armed with an introduction, pre- 
sented himself at his studio at Poissy. 
After visiting the master’s studio, Mr. 
Stanford, who was accompanied by his 
wife, asked him to paint his portrait. 
Meissonier, who had been disturbed at 
his work, refused, alleging his numer- 
ous engagements, and in order to show 
him how busy he was he took them 
into that part of the studio where his 
picture “1807” was in progress. Mr. 
Leland Stanford seemed to take a 
great interest in the numerous studies 
of horses, and his remarks struck the 
painter, who, astonished at the knowl- 
edge he displayed on such a difficult 
point, inquired how he had attained 
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such a correct view. Mr. L. Stanford 
at last told him that he had spent sev- 
eral years of his life analyzing by 
means of photography the different 
movements of the walk, trot and gallop 
of a horse, and that he had still hun- 
dreds of plates in his possession. 
Meissonier, who had been at first some- 
what cold and formal, immediately 
changed his tone and inquired “which 
day he would like to begin sitting for 
his portrait.” 

I have personal recollections about 
the “1807” picture, which will serve 
for future historians of French art; 
they will give a convincing proof of 
the artist’s superhuman patience, his 
unconquerable longing to do well, and 
his long and conscientious labor. Dur- 
ing the war 1870-71, Meissonier, an 
ardent patriot, after having accom- 
panied the army to Metz, where he 
was attached to the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief, returned to shut him- 
self up in Paris the moment its invest- 
ment was foreseen. Abandoning his 
house at Poissy to the enemy (who as 
a matter of fact respected it), he had 
brought back to his house, Boulevard 
Malesherbes, all the studies which 
would permit of his finishing his great 
work, but work was impossible at such 
a time of suspense. On the other 
hand, an unoccupied life or one of en- 
forced idleness on the ramparts could 
satisfy no one. As lieutenant-colonel 
of the Mounted National Guard, the 
artist wore the uniform, and always 
booted and spurred he only sought to 
cheat time, going from post to post, al- 
though fully convinced of the useless- 
ness of his efforts. One day he even 
thought of escaping in a balloon, and 
he presented himself before the gov- 
ernor asking to be permitted to go and 
organize the defence of the provinces. 
Sometimes I would meet him at the 
General Staff Office, sometimes he 
would come to call on Sir Richard 
Wallace, who like himself was shut up 
in the capital, mounting guard over his 
artistic treasures, and also detained by 
a feeling of loyalty to his adopted coun- 
try. The name of this Mecsenas was 
soon to become famous throughout the 
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country for his philanthropy in found- 
ing ambulances and in revictualling 
Paris. One day M. Francis Petit, the 
well-known Parisian picture-dealer, 
told Sir Richard Wallace that Meis- 
sonier was busily engaged on an im- 
portant work (the largest he had ever 
undertaken) which might eventually 
prove a worthy addition to the master- 
pieces already in his galleries—his 
father, the Marquis of Hertford, hav- 
ing purchased fifteen examples of this 
favorite master. The painter in this 
disastrous year seeing, like everybody 
else, his life and power of production 
at a standstill, M. Francis Petit sug- 
gested that a sum of money might be 
advanced on the work, which had al- 
ready reached a certain stage, and thai 
later on the final conditions could be 
settled according to its importance. 
Wallace at once advanced 4,000/.; the 
war followed its course, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Commune, and as soon 
as the city gates were opened the great 
connoisseur crossed the Channel, after 
having honorably upheld the name of 
England by his generous conduct 
towards the vanquished French peo- 
ple. Rewarded by the queen, who be- 
stowed on him a  baronetcy, Sir 
Richard determined (while retaining 
his lovely country house, “Bagatelle,” 
on the Bois de Boulogne, and his 
apartment Boulevard des Italiens) to 
settle in England, where he had just 
been elected Member of Parliament for 
Antrim; and to convey thither his 
Paris collections in order to add them 
to those he had inherited from the 
Marquis of Hertford. 

Three years had elapsed when, in 
1873, I accompanied Sir Richard to the 
Internationa: Exhibition at Vienna. 
On going into the hall set apart for the 
French exhibition of fine arts, in com- 
pany with the Prince of Wales, Sir 
Richard, Lord Dudiey, Lord Cowper 
and Mr. Thomas Brassey (afterwards 
Lord Brassey), we were attracted by 
the “1807” which was displayed on its 
walls. At first sight this admirable 
work drew a cry of admiration from 
our whole party, and M. Francis Petit 
informed the Prince of Wales that he 
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might congratulate Sir Richard on 
being its fortunate owner. Sir 
Richard, who since the 1st of January, 
1871, had not heard a word from Meis- 
sonier nor of a picture having been 
executed for him, modestly declined 
the honor. The picture was then, if 
not completely finished (in reality it 
lacked but a few finishing touches in 
the corn trampled down by the cuiras- 
siers in the right foreground), in a very 
advanced stage, and the execution was 
sufficiently therough not to require 
any further work from the master. 
However, at the close of the Exhibi- 
tion, “1807” resumed its place in his 
studio, and Meissonier, ‘who always 
divided his time between a great work 
and one of less importance, while in- 
tending to retouch the cornfield and 
complete his work, let the time slip by, 
maintaining a complete silence 
towards Sir Richard, who on his side 
did nothing to break it. I must add 
that the Channel divided them, and 
that each one was absorbed by his dif- 
ferent occupations. 

In 1875, that is, five years after M. 
Francis Petit’s first visit, the latter 
took advantage of a sojourn Sir 
Richard made in Paris, in his house 
Rue Lafitte, to announce to him that 
his “1807” was finished and was ready 
for delivery. It is difficult to relate 
the exact words, gestures, and tone of 
these two personages, for the inter- 
view was brief and few words passed 
between them. Anyway, Sir Richard 
assumed an attitude of surprise and 
seemed somewhat offended by the 
artist’s protracted silence. No doubt 
he thought that either the intermediary 
agent or the painter might in the 
course of the past few years have of- 
fered some excuse or reason for the 
delay, or at least have invited him to 
see the work, or have spoken about it. 
The painter, on his side, conscious that 
he was in the right and could give an 
excellent reason for his conduct, prob- 
ably thought it just as strange—being 
what he was and having already 
shown the value and force of his work 
by exhibiting it in 1873 at Vienna—that 
the amateur for whom it was intended 
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should never have displayed any curi- 
osity about it. In a word, there was a 
misunderstanding, and as each of the 
interested parties retained his own 
opinion, feeling certain that he had 
right on his side, the misunderstanding 
was never cleared up. After this in- 
terview M. Francis Petit considered 
himself free, and signed a cheque for 
4,0001. payable to Sir Richard, thus re- 
turning the sum that had been origin- 
ally advanced. Taking possession of 
the picture “1807,” he at once offered it 
by telegraph to a customer of his, Mr. 
Stewart of New York, for the sum of 
12,0001., just treble the sum advanced 
in 1871. At the present day the paint- 
ing, bequeathed by its purchaser to the 
city of Boston, is installed in the place 
of honor of that city. 

Ten years after this episode, Meis- 
sonier, who had reached the age of 
seventy, was desirous of celebrating 
his golden wedding with art, and 
wished to gather together all his works 
(or as many as possible) in M. Georges 
Petit’s exhibition rooms, Rue de Séze. 
The artist’s idea was to set before the 
public fifty years of uninterrupted 
work, from the Alpha, that is, “The 
Visit to the Burgomaster’—his first 
picture exhibited at the Salon in 1834— 
down to the Omega, his last picture of 
“1807” and the “Morning of the Battle 
of Castiglione.” As an excuse for his 
glorification of his own talent and per- 
son, Meissonier declared that the 
produce of the exhibition would be 
handed over to the Society for Night 
Refuges. 

The negotiations were difficult, the 
works being scattered all over Europe 
and America, and the sacrifices neces- 
sitated in order to guarantee the safety 
of the pictures which had to cross the 
seas, and to run certain risks that 
might be foreseen and which the pos- 
sessors might insist on being made 
good, nearly led to the failure of the 
plan. On all sides the utmost liber- 
ality was displayed: the financier M. 
Delahante lent “1814,” Mr. Van Praet, 
the Belgian Secretary of State, lent the 
“Barricade,” Baron Edmund Roths- 
child sent “La lecture chez Diderot” (a 
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reading at Diderot’s), Alexandre Du- 
mas “Le peintre dans son atelier” (the 
painter at his easel); and soon most of 
the amateurs of Europe seemed to look 
upon it as a duty to give the master at 
the close of his life the joy of throwing 
a glance over fifty years’ work, and to 
pass in review the different stages of 
his career. When they appealed to the 
English collectors, Sir Richard Wal- 
lace, who possessed fifteen works of 
this artist, refused to lend any. Meis- 
sonier, who considered that this collec- 
tion contained two or three of his best 
works, was deeply wounded by this re- 
fusal; and a few days later I received 
the following letter from Alexandre 
Dumas:— 


My dear friend,—Meissonier tells me 
that Sir Richard Wallace refuses ‘to lend 
his pictures for the Exhibition on the 
15th of May; try and persuade him. A 
man of his position should not be influ- 
enced by such petty spite, and his refusal 
will assume that regrettable character in 
public opinion. I am writing to you 
without Meissonier’s knowledge, but I 
assure you quite as much in the interest 
of Sir Richard, with whom I am not ac- 
quainted, as in that of ‘the painter, whom 
I do know and like. Both men will be- 
long to posterity. Imagine, a hundred 
years hence, an Yriarte writing a life of 
Meissonier—as you have written that of 
the painter Goya—and adding to it the 
life of a London patrician, just as you 
have written the “Life of a Patrician of 
Venice,” and stating that this London 
patrician refused to lend his pictures to 
the Painter of France, for an exhibition 
of the works covering the whole of his 
artistic career—an exhibition held at the 
close of hhis life. You would blame such 
conduct as much a hundred years hence 
as to-day. Prevent this if possible. 

Yours always, 
A. DuMAs, 


It was easy to say but not so easy to 
do; although Sir Richard was a kind- 
hearted man and capable of noble im- 
pulses. I will only quote one word of 
his answer, in reply to the urgent ap- 
peal I made; it was on the whole satis- 
factory, for he concluded his letter by 
saying, “Remember that you are mak- 
ing me do what I do not wish to do.” 
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M. Georges Petit, who had succeeded 
his father, thereupon started for Lon- 
don, and brought back six of the best 
pictures, chosen by the painter out of 
the sixteen in Sir Richard’s possession. 
The Queen of England consented to 
lend “La Rize” (the tavern brawl), and 
the Luxembourg Museum was by 
special decree authorized to lend the 
“Battle of Solferino.” Henceforth the 
day was won. 

I must add that either in 1874 or 1875 
I was the spectator of a strange scene 
in Meissonier’s studio at Poissy, which 
thoroughly explained the delay in the 
delivery of “1807,” which to all intents 
and purposes was finished in 1873, 
when shown at the Vienna Exhibition. 
When I entered the studio, the picture, 
returned from Vienna, was again 
placed upon the easel. The whole of 
the right wing of the squadron which 
is rushing like a torrent over the corn- 
field in an entanglement of men and 
horses, a confused mass of legs, arms 
and heads, had been painted out; and 
on a piece of canvas paper stuck over 
this, Meissonier was patiently repaint- 
ing the subject. He told me-that the 
squadron was too much ‘in the front, 
and that the imperial group did not in 
consequence stand out sufficiently. 
However, the picture as exhibited in 
1873 had seemed so perfect a composi- 
tion that not even the most severe 
judges had been able to find fault with 
it; yet Meissonier, after a year’s ab- 
sence, on seeing it afresh, with rested 
eye and brain, at once detected where 
an improvement could be made, and 
simply explained to us that the three 
inches gained on the right would en- 
hance the interest of the general effect. 
This reconstruction represented six 
months of assiduous work, which a 
less conscientious painter would have 
shirked. Such was his respect for his 
work, his solicitude for the future, and, 
it may be said, such was his anxiety 
about the opinion of posterity! 

The glorious anniversary celebrated 
by this exhibition seemed to endow the 
master with renewed strength; at the 
age of seventy-three he painted “The 
Morning of Castiglione,” and the fol- 
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lowing year, continuing the Epopée, he 
painted “Rivoli.” At a still later date 
he sketched out “Les Fastes de la 
France” (the glories of France), the 
first conception for the monumental 
composition that he wished to display 
on the walls of the Panthéon, as an au- 
dacious contrast to his minute master- 
pieces. But the brush fell from the 
hand of the great artist, whose body 
was indeed conquered, but whose mind 
remained clear and strong, and whdse 
enthusiasm for art, and for the Great 
Epopée he had striven to revive, re- 
mained dominant to the end of his 
days. 
CHARLES YRIARTE. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
HEALTH ON THE BICYCLE. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
health of the people of this country must 
be influenced one way or the other, for 
good or for bad, ‘by the almost universal 
eraze for bicycling which during the 
last few years has become the fashion. 
The cult of the bicycle is by no means 
new—it has had its votaries for now 
about thirty years; but while the high, 
difficult, yet withal graceful “Ordinary” 
machine held sway, both sport and 
pastime were practically confined to 
practised athletes, and the question of 
health or fitness for the exercise in their 
case was never raised. But the inven- 
tion in the first place of the tricycle and 
of the low, equal-wheeled “Safety,” and 
in the second of the pneumatic tire, 
changed all this, and has brought an 
exercise both fascinating and exhilarat- 
ing within the reach of all, old and 
young, man, woman and child. Of 
course, a great number of men who 
have recently commenced to ride are 
either those who in their younger days 
were given to some form or other of 
athletic exercise, or else are now at 
school or university engaged in running, 
rowing, cricket, football or other com- 
petitive sports, and so do not suddenly, 
and in an untrained state, commence to 
throw an unaccustomed strain on their 
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muscular and circulatory systems. But 
these experts are not the only recruits 
to the new army of cyclists. Men who 
have passed the greater part of their 
lives in sedentary occupations, women 
whose only exercise has been “car- 
riage,” young children, and old people, 
have with one accord fallen victims to 
the fascinations of this alluring form of 
locomotion. It stands to reason, there- 
fore, that among those in this second 
category there must be many on whom 
a sudden increase of bodily exertion 
must produce a great effect, and it is the 
object of this paper to lay down such 
rules and indicate such precautions as 
may be necessary to insure that the 
change in their habits may be produc- 
tive of good, and not the means of lay- 
ing the foundations of disease and 
injury. 

There are few exercises or sports 
more healthful to the ordinary individ- 
ual than bicycling in a moderate and 
discreet fashion, and experience has 
shown that in many cases of functional 
ailments, and even in some of organic 
delicacy, its regulated use has materi- 
ally aided the physician in his efforts to 
restore health. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. A person riding a bicy- 
cle has not to carry his own weight. He 
is rolled on wheels, and only has to pro- 
pel himself; the machine carries him. 
A simple experiment will prove the 
truth of this. Let anyone carry a man 
of twelve stone weight on his back for, 
say, one hundred yards, and afterwards 
seat him on a tricycle and push him over 
the same course, and compare the 
amount of force needed to accomplish 
the distance. He will find that a finger- 
touch is sufficient to propel both man 
and machine, while very considerable 
fatigue results from carrying him. A 
bicycle ride, therefore, combines the 
maximum of fresh air and change of 
scene with the minimum of injurious 
effort, and to the delicate will afford 
exercise without exhaustion, and to the 
strong will open up the country and 
give access to places which otherwise 
would be unattainable to those not 
blessed with riding-horses. 

Granting, then, that cycling properly 
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regulated is in itself a good and health- 
ful recreation, it is well to examine the 
question, and endeavor to point out the 
pitfalls which, in its pursuit, should be 
avoided, and give any hints which may 
conduce to its becoming a healthful as 
well as a pleasurable amusement. 

First of all, to take the case of per- 
sons who are sound and well. At what 
age may a child commence to ride? At 
what age should a man decide that the 
time is past for him to learn? Asa gen- 
eral rule, it may be stated that seven 
years is quite ithe earliest age at which a 
boy or girl should be allowed to mount 
a cycle, and even then great care is nec- 
essary to see that the machine is in 
every way fitted to the child. The reach 
must be carefully adjusted according to 
the length of leg; the saddle must be 
accurately adapted to the rider; the 
crank should not be too long—four to 
five inches is quite sufficient for a child 
of such an age; and the gear should not 
exceed fifty-two inches. Young grow- 
ing tissues are easily distorted, and 
therefore it is most important to see that 
the handle-bar is raised to such a height 
that the rider can easily sit quite up- 
right. If it were too low and the han- 
dles set too far forward, the child would 
adopt the ungainly “scorcher” attitude, 
and a permanently humped spine would 
be the result. Then when he is properly 
mounted and the machine rightly ad- 
justed he must not be allowed to do too 
much. Excessive distance is bad, ex- 
cessive speed is worse, and excessive 
hill-riding is worst. It is impossible to 
lay down in miles and furlongs how far 
each particular boy or girl may ride. 
The capacity of each for active exercise 
differs, and each by practice will become 
capable of doing more. If after any 
ride the child is found to refuse his food, 
and to be feverish, restless and sleepless 
at night and thirsty the next day, it isa 
sure and certain sign that he has done 
too much, and such over-exertion per- 
sisted in must lead to disaster. If, on 
the contrary, on returning home the 
young cyclist eats well, sleeps well, and 
is bright and lively the next day, then 
the ride has not been pushed too far, and 
has done him good and not harm. 
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It is difficult to say when a man is too 
old to commence to ride. Some men of 
advanced years have all their life long 
been used to regular athletic exercise, 
and in consequence come to any new 
form of bodily exertion with heart and 
muscles well prepared, and long experi- 
ence teaches them how much or how lit- 
tle they can do without injury. Of such 
was the late Major Knox Holmes, who, 
an athlete from his youth upwards, at 
the age of about seventy-four yedrs ex- 
changed his arm-chair and chronic 
rheumatism for a tricycle, and died of 
influenza at the age of eighty-five, hav- 
ing the year before his death ridden 
over one hundred miles in the day on 
the great North Road. 

There are several other instances of 
men who, having passed the allotted 
span of threescore years and ten, have 
jJearned to cycle, and are still living in- 
stances of the benefits to be obtained 
therefrom. But old arteries are in- 
elastic, old muscles are brittle, and any 
veteran who has passed a sedentary 
existence should count well the cost be- 
fore he risks the chances of over-strain 
which might easily ensue on his attempt- 
ing a new and unaccustomed pastime 
for the first time in his old age. 

This warning applies with double 
force to women—as those who have at 
the present time attained a mature age, 
passed their youth in the days when the 
only exercise considered “ladylike”’ was 
dancing or a mild walk, and who conse- 
quently are quite unprepared to sud- 
denly change their habits. No old man 
or elderly woman should, under any cir- 
cumstances, commence to cycle unless 
passed sound, and even then the great- 
est care must be taken never to venture 
beyond the bounds of extreme modera- 
tion. Those, however, who are already 
expert cyclists may look forward with 
confidence to being able to continue 
their riding through a green old age, 
and to reap health and length of days 
from their habits of regular exercise. 

One of the most frequent questions 
asked is whether persons who are physi- 
cally unsound may cycle; and if they 
may, how much should they be allowed 
to do? It is quite impossible to discuss 


this thoroughly, except in the pages of 
a purely medical work; but a broad rule 
may be laid down that no one who is 
unsound or delicate should commence to 
cycle, except under the advice of a com- 
petent physician. There are some ail- 
ments in which cycling, properly regu- 
lated, acts like a charm in restoring 
health; there are others in which to 
mount a bicycle would be simple suicide. 
It does most good in functional diseases, 
and in such as arise from insufficient 
exercise. It prevents and assists in the 
cure of such ailments as gout and rheu- 
matism, and few regular cyclists are 
troubled with indigestion. In the blood- 
lessness of young girls it sometimes 
does more good than pints of iron drops, 
though in such cases moderation is 
most essential until the heart is well 
drilled in its new work, and very few 
instances of pure “nervousness” survive 
a regular course of bicycle rides. Its 
use is not so apparent when there is 
organic mischief and change of struc- 
ture in any organ, though sometimes it 
is used as a palliative, and enables the 
sufferer to take that exercise which is 
good for his general health, and which 
he could not manage on his feet. No 
person, however, with any organic dis- 
ease, especially if the heart be affected, 
should attempt to cycle, except under 
the direct orders of his pbysician. 

When it is decided that it is right and 
wise for a person to commence riding, a 
most important question is the distance 
he should cover and the pace at which 
he should cover it. From what has been 
written above, it will be seen that the 
answer to this depends entirely on the 
physique and condition of the rider. 
Because Cordang, an exceptional ath- 
lete, trained to the hour and perfectly 
paced, can compass over six hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours on a cement 
track, it does not follow ‘that a delicate 
girl or weak man can ride fifty miles in 
the same time on a country road. In all 
probability, were they to attempt it, 
they would be more harmed by their 
exertions and more exhausted at the 
finish than the experienced professional 
was after racing over twelve times the 
distance. Each novice, commencing to 
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ride, must feel his or her way gingerly; 
condition will come with practice, and 
in a few weeks it will be possible to 
accomplish a distance at a speed which 
seemed quite impossible when viewed 
through the glasses of inexperience and 
unfitness. But, even when in condition, 
to the ordinary rider moderation, both 
in pace and mileage, should be the 
watchword. It is extremely easy to 
“over-do” it cycling. The exercise is so 
easy and the exertion seems so slight 
that much mischief has been done to 
many, especially women, who, tempted 
by a leading wind and favorable gradi- 
ents, have exceeded their usual distance 
riding away from home, and, on return- 
ing, have found that the adverse condi- 
tions of wind and hill entail a struggle 
which, if persisted in, may leave its 
mark on their constitutions for years. 
The old hand, especially when not quite 
fit, carefully arranges his ride so that 
he has the difficulties to contend with 
when fresh, and takes the help of the 
breeze and formation of the country to 
bring him home without undue exertion. 

It is very easy to know if any ride has 
overtaxed the strength and caused over- 
fatigue. Under such circumstances the 
rider will be unable to eat, he will be 
thirsty, hot, restless and feverish at 
night, and quite unable to sleep, and the 
next day will suffer from lassitude and 
a distinct disinclination for any form of 
exertion. If a rest be taken, these 
symptoms of “fatigue fever” will rap- 
idly subside; but if they be disregarded, 
and the offence repeated, nature will 
step in to exact the penalty due to her 
outraged laws. 

For the great majority of cyclists there 
is no doubt but that the bicycle is a bet- 
ter machine than the tricycle. It has 
the advantage in weight and ease of 
propulsion, and can be used more easily 
when the road is bad, because it is a 
“one-track” machine, and can pick its 
way along any smooth portion of the 
highway; whereas the tricycle requires 
three tracks, one for each of its wheels. 
In case of accident also the bicycle is 
the safer, as it is possible to jump clear 
when it is impossible to avoid the dan- 
ger; while the tricycle rider, especially 
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if of the female sex, is wedged in be- 
tween the seat-pillar behind and the 
handle-bar in front, and has to sink or 
swim with the machine. The disadvan- 
tages of the bicycle are the tendency to 
“side-slip” in greasy mud, the difficulty 
in mounting and dismounting, which re- 
quire a certain amount of agility in the 
rider, and the fact that it requires a 
trick-rider to remain seated when not in 
motion. For ladies with a tendency to 
embonpoint a well-built tricycle is de- 
cidedly the more graceful steed. 

With regard to the saddle, each person 
must suit himself. There are dozens of 
good patterns on the market, but, as it 
has been well said, “one man’s saddle is 
another man’s blisters.” It is most 
necessary to be careful about the ad- 
justment and position of the saddle; if 
too high or too low it cannot be com- 
fortable, even if the pressure in the 
wrong places is not injurious. It should 
be placed just so high that when the 
rider is sitting at ease and upright he 
can touch the pedal with his heel when 
it is at its lowest point. This will give 
him perfect command over the machine, 
and allow bim to use his ankles in pedal- 
ling to the best advantage. Riders, es- 
pecially ladies, are inclined to transgress 
this rule for two reasons. The first is, 
that it is much easier to mount the 
cycle if the saddle be placed too low; 
the second is, that persons of short stat- 
ure look more elegant and graceful if 
their seat is raised to such a height that 
they can only just touch the pedal with 
the ball of the foot when extended. 
Bither error is injurious. If the saddle 
be too low, it is impossible to use the 
full power of the muscles of the leg, as 
the knee must always be kept bent, and 
so they have to act at a great disadvan- 
tage, because the force has to be applied 
by a pull rather than by a push; sitting 
in such a cramped and doubled-up posi- 
tion, it is: extremely difficult to make 
any use of the weight of the body as an 
agent of propulsion, and so the rider has 
to depend entirely on bis muscular 
efforts to drive the machine, and they, 
handicapped by his incorrect position. 
are frequently at fault, especially when 
climbing a hill. Tt is much better to 
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have a machine buik with a low frame, 
or to carefully cultivate the art of 
mounting, than to struggle on with the 
saddle some inches too low. 

When, on the other hand, the reach is 
set too long, it is positively injurious to 
the rider. He (or it is generally a 
“she”) is att the mercy of every stone or 
rough place in the road, and is quite 
unable to humor the bicycle over ruts 
or bumps by distributing the weight be- 
tween handles, pedals and saddle, and 
is consequently tossed about as if riding 
on a rail, while the position is unsteady 
and a greatt deal of injurious pressure is 
exercised where it will do most harm. 
At the same time, the danger of side- 
slip and of losing control of the bicycle 
in an emergency is doubled, as the guid- 
ing power of the feet on the pedals is 
lost for about half the stroke and the 
ankle-action is much impaired. If any 
cycling beyond mere park-riding be con- 
templated, it is better by far to sacrifice 
a little appearance to safety and com- 
fort, and shorten the reach according to 
the rule given above. Each different 
person, according to his length of limb, 
will probably require the peak of the 
saddle to be in a different position with 
regard to the crank-axle. Experience 
will alone determine this, but for the 
majority it will be found that if a 
plumb-line be dropped from the peak 
and fall about four or five inches be- 
hind the crank-axfle, the most suitable 
place will have been discovered. Some 
are able to do better with a more for- 
ward, some with a more backward posi- 
tion, but in either case ex'tremes should 
be avoided. 

With regard to the actual shape of the 
saddle, it should be sufficiently broad 
at the back to allow of the rider sitting 
fairly and squarely wpon it, and using 
for that purpose his ischial tuberosities, 
the bones intended by nature to support 
the weight of the sittimg body. Mest 
persons prefer some sort of a peak, as it 
gives a sense of security in descending 
hills, and also assists them in guiding 
the cycle. The saddle should be most 
carefully adjusted, so that this peak 


shall cause no undue pressure anywhere, 
and when the right angle is found, the 
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nuts should be firmly fixed, and uever 
moved. There are numerous patented 
arrangements, all intended to produce 
the great cycling desideratum—a per- 
fect saddle; each rider must discover 
that which is perfect for himself. But 
it is essential, whatever be the shape of 
the saddle, that ‘the springs be adapted 
to the weight of him who sits thereon. 
Springs for a fourteen-stone man are 
absurd for a nine-stone girl. Fora nov- 
ice, rubber or felt pedals are best; for 
an expert, rat-trap. For these last a 
special pair of shoes should be kept, 
and if vibration, causing numbness of 
the feet, be complained of, it is well to 
have the soles made of a sheet of rubber 
fixed between two layers of leather. To 
both sexes, when cycling, certain rules 
as to dress are common. All under- 
clothing should be of wool, with a thick- 
hess regulated according to the tempera- 
ture; shoes always; boots never should 
be worn; and no garment should be at 
all tight. For men little more need be 
said. Golfing or shooting costume, with 
rather thinner stockings, suits every 
cycling requirement, it being understood 
that knickerbockers are far preferable 
to trousers. For women the skirt 
should be well cut and not too large 
round the hem; three yards will be 
found sufficient, and it should clear the 
ground by about four inches when the 
wearer is not on her machine. Knicker- 
bockers should take the place of the 
petticoat, and thin woollen stockings 
should be worn by those who mean to 
ride more than a mile or two. Some 
women are disposed to discard the skirt 
when cycling, on the ground that “ra- 
tional dress” is both more convenient 
and safer, as well as allowing a dia- 
mond-framed machine to be used in- 
stead of the more cumbrous drop-framed 
ladies’ bicycle. In these contentions 
they are undoubtedly right, but, beyond 
the proto-martyrs and pioneers of the 
movement, it does not seem likely that 
many women, in this country at least, 
will adopt the new fashion, as, with two 
or three exceptions necessary to prove 
the rule, the all-powerful looking-gilass 
forbids. It is as well for ladies riding 
in the early spring and winter, or who 
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are likely to return against a wind or 
after dark, to carry an extra wrap. It 
may save many a chill. Very little be- 
yond common sense jis necessary to 
point out a proper diet for cycling. 
Whatever the rider may have been ac- 
customed to, and has found to suit him, 
is best. It is not necessary to be a 
vegetarian, a teetotaler, an excessive 
meat-eater or large consumer of alco- 
hol, to excel on the cycle. Nature and 
experience point out that a simple 
mixed diet is best for man, and simple, 
regular meals are best for the man who 
cycles. It is unwise for anyone to start 
riding directly after food, and stimu- 
lants between meals, even in case of 
fatigue, must be bad. Their effect soon 
passes off, and the reaction leaves the 
rider worse than he was before. 

So long as human nature remains 
what it is, it may be taken as absolutely 
certain that racing and speed competi- 
tions will find favor among the young, 
and that not only the young, but those 
even of more mature years, will be 
tempted to descend into the arena and 
test their speed and stamina against 
their fellows. For years it has been a 
matter of controversy whether racing, 
either on foot, in boats or on cycles, is 
dangerous to health, or whether it may 
be indulged in with impunity, and be 
expected to improve rather than dam- 
age the physical condition of its vo- 
taries. The last five-and-thirty years 
have witnessed a great athletic revival, 
which has spread downwards to all 
ranks of the community, and in the 
present day the number of young men 
engaged in all sorts of occupations and 
avocations, who take part in hard, com- 
petitive exercises such as football, row- 
ing, cross-country running, short and 
long distance walking, running and 
cycle racing, is simply legion; and, if 
the after-effects of all this athletic 
strain be as bad as some pessimists de- 
light to paint them, it stands to reason 
that the general health of the com- 
munity must show a marked and in- 
creasing deterioration as a_ result. 
Studying this question from an active 
experience of over thirty years, it ap- 
pears that, if no harm is to be done to 
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the individual, and through him to the 
community, by indulging in the practice 
of this athleticism, the love of which is 
inherent in the human race, two strin- 
gent rules should be laid down: the one, 
that no person should take part in any 
competition unless he be properly 
trained and fit; the other, that no person 
organically unsound should, under any 
circumstances, be allowed to commence 
training. It is impossible that an un- 
trained man can pass through the 
ordeal of a fast and keenly contested 
race without throwing such a stress 
upon his heart, lungs and muscular 
system that some mischief must be done, 
and some organ, weaker perhaps than 
its fellows, receive a strain which, 
though perhaps not appreciated at the 
time, is painfully apparent later on, and 
may wreck a whole lifetime with the 
curse of chronic ill-health. This danger 
is more real to the old hand, who may 
be tempted to compete when out of con- 
dition, than to the novice who has no 
experience of the race-path. The one 
knows exactly how to make the most of 
himself, and his nervous’ system, 
stamped with the mark of many previ- 
ous contests, enables him to overtax his 
strength, and goads him on to the ex- 
treme limits of exhaustion. The other 
is unskilled; his nervous energy is mis- 
applied, and, though his pluck may 
equal that of the more skilled per- 
former, nature steps in before he can do 
himself much real injury and compels 
him to cease from his ill-advised efforts. 
That anyone whose organs are unsound 
should not be encouraged to subject 
them to the trials and labors of that sort 
of preparation which is necessary in the 
present day before it is possible to excel 
on the race-track must be clear to every- 
one who takes the trouble to consider 
the matter. No young man whose 
heart, lungs, or joints are in any way 
diseased can hope to do more than jog 
on through life. Cracked plates are not 
used to build a war-ship, and guns with 
flaws are condemned. Such persons can 
be very useful members of society, but 
they are not fitted for the fierce joy of 
contest. The weak spot must under 
such circumstances be found out, and 
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the greater their pluck and determina- 
tion the worse will be their ultimate 
fate. It must not be concluded from 
the above that all men organically 
unsound are to be prohibited from every 
form of bodily exercise. Moderate and 
proper use of their limbs will be benefi- 
cial, and many a wise physician will 
order them exercise, and so direct it that 
it will lighten their burden and sweeten 
their days. But there is a great differ- 
ence between a quiet potter on A bicy- 
cle and a_ well-fought-out race. A 
bruised reed may accomplish the one 
unharmed, but break on attempting the 
other. 

When it is decided that a young man 
is fit to go into training, it is necessary 
that he should train with care. The 
object of proper training is to bring the 
body to the highest perfection in health 
and efficiency, and this process must be 
accomplished gradually; and pains must 
be taken not to overdo the work, but by 
degrees fit and accustom each organ to 
the extra strain which will be laid upon 
it, and build up the whole system to 
withstand such strain without sustain- 
ing injury. Tt is impossible to lay 
down in a short paper any more than 
the most general rules which should be 
observed to attain this end. Each man 
trains differently, and must be humored 
accordingly. Common-sense and mod- 
eration are the best trainers, and regu- 
larity in sleep, food and exercise is the 
best regimen. It is wonderful what 
feats can be accomplished by a sound 
athlete, when properly fit, without any 
apparent harm. The competitors in 
many twenty-four hours’ races and rec- 
ord feats have been thoroughly exam- 
ined by competent observers and found 
perfectly healthy and ‘but little ex- 
hausted by their arduous labors. The 
time has not yet arrived to say with cer- 
tainty how these long-distance races will 
affect the future health of those who 
have participated in them; suffice it to 
state that at present they show no signs 
of unsoundness. It is hardly necessary 
to mention races of a durattion of six 
days, such as have recently been held in 
America, except unhesitatingly to con- 
demn them. Let it be hoped that the 


National Cyclists Union will never per- 
mit any such exhibition to take place in 
England under its rules. For the 
sound, moderate racing, after proper 
training, is good, and many a man owes 
to his athletic career improved health 
and physique, as well as habits of tem- 
perance and self-denial, which, neces- 
sary for success on the path, have influ- 
enced the whole of his subsequent life. 
For the unsound, racing is a snare and 
a delusion, and many a useful career 
has been cut short in the pitfall of ath- 
letic ambition. 

Cyclists should take heart; their pas- 
time is healthful and pleasing, and, 
though it is possible for anyone to do 
himself harm by overriding, it is not the 
only sport which has this failing; men, 
and women too, have over-walked, over- 
run, over-climbed and over-rowed, and 
but little notice has been taken of it. 
Cycling, for the many, is a new sport, 
and we live in the days of evening 
papers, and at present every accident 
and every injury which in any way can 
be attributed to it is commented and en- 
larged upon more than its merits de- 
serve. The bicycle-face, the bicycle- 
hand, the bicycle-foot are myths, and 
even “kyphosis bicyclistarum” need but 
provoke a smile, provided only that the 
reader observe ‘the good old cycling rule: 
“Sit easily upright, and keep your eyes 
well in front of you.” 

E. B. TURNER. 





JOHN? SPLENDID.! 


THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN AND THE 
LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 
CHAPTER IX. 
INVASION. 

Bight hours after the beacon kindled 
on Dunchuach, ‘the enemy was feeling 
at the heart of Argile. 

It came out years after, ‘that one 
Angus Macalain, a Glencoe man, a 
branded robber off a respectable Water- 
of-Duglas family, had guided the main 
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body of invaders through the mountains 
of the Urehy and into our territory. 
They came on in ‘three bands, Alasdair 
MacDonald and the Captain of Clan- 
ranald (as they called John MacDonald, 
the beast—a scurvy knave!) separating 
at Accurach at the forking of the two 
glens, and entering both, Montrose him- 
self coming on the rear as a support. 
As if to favor the people of the glens, a 
thaw came that day with rain and mist 
that cloaked them largely from view as 
they ran for tthe hills to shelter im ‘the 
sheiling bothies. The ice, as I rode up 
the water-side, home to Glen Shira to 
gather some men and dispose my father 
safely, was breaking on ‘the surface of 
the loch and roaring up on the shore in 
the incoming tide. It came piling in lay- 
ers in the bays—a most wonderful spec- 
tacle! I could not hear my horse’s 
hoofs for the cracking and crushing 
and cannonade of iit as it flowed in on a 
south wind to 'the front of the Gearran, 
giving the long curve of the land an 
appearance new and terrible, filled as 
it was far over high-water mark with 
monstrous blocks, answering with 
groans and cries to every push of the 
tide. 

I found ‘the glen wrapped in mist, the 
Gearran hamlet empty of people, Maam, 
Kilblaan, Stuchgoy and Ben Bhuidhe 
presenting every aspect of desolation. 
A weeping rain was making sodden all 
about my father’s house when I galloped 
to the door, to find him and the sgalag 
the only ones left. 

The old man was bitter on ‘the busi- 
ness. 

“Little I thought,” said ‘he, “to see the 
day when Glen Shira would turn tail on 
an enemy.” 

“Where are they?’ I asked, speaking 
of our absent followers; but, indeed, I 
might have saved ‘the question, for I 
knew before he ‘told me ithey were up in 
the corries between ‘the mounts, and in 
the caves of Glen Finne. 

He was sitting at a fire that was down 
to its grey ash, a mournful figure my 
heart was vexed 'to see. Now and then 
he would look about him, at the memori- 
als of my mother, her chair and her Irish 
Bible (the first in the parish), and a posy 
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of withered flowers that lay on a bowl 
on a shelf where she had placed them, 
new cut and fresh, the day she took to 
her death-bed. Her wheel, too, stood in 
the corner, with ‘the thread snapped 
short in the heck—a hint, I many times 
thought, at ‘the sundered interests of 
life. 

“I suppose we must be going with the 
rest,” I ventured; “‘there’s small sense in 
biding here to be butchered.” 

He fell in a rain of tears, fearing nor 
death nor hardship, I knew, but wae at 
the abandonment of his home. I had 
difficulty in getting him to consent to 
come with me, but at last I gave ‘the 
prospect of safety in the town and ‘the 
company of friends 'there so attractive 
a hue that he consented. So we hid a 
few things under a bruach or overhang- 
ing brae beside the burn behind ‘the 
house, and having shut all the doors—a 
comical precaution against an army, it 
struck me at ‘the time—we rode down to 
Inneraora, to the ‘town house of our 
relative Craignure. 

Tt was a most piteous community, 
crowded in every lane and pend with 
men, women and children dreadful of 
the worst. All day the people had been 
trooping in from the landward parts, fly- 
ing before the rumor of tthe A'thole ad- 
vance down Cladich. For a time there 
was the hope ‘that the invaders would 
but follow tthe old Athole custom and 
plunder as they went, sparing unarmed 
men and women; but this hope we sur- 
rendered when a lad came from Carnus 
with a tale of two old men, who were 
weavers there, and a woman, nailed into 
their huts and burned to death. 

Had Inneraora been a walled town, 
impregnable, say, as a simple Swabian 
village with a few sconces and redoubts, 
and a few pieces of cannon, we old 
stagers would have counselled the hold- 
ing of it against all comers; but it was 
innocently open to the world, its back 
windows looking into ‘the fields, its 
through-going wynds and closes leading 
frankly to 'the open beallach or pass. 

A high and sounding wind had risen 
from the south, the sea got in a tumult, 
the ice-blocks ran like sheep before it 
to the Gearran bay and ‘the loch-head. I 
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thought afterwards it must be God’s 
providence that opened up for us so sud- 
denly a way of flight from this lamen- 
table trap, by the open water now free 
from shore 'to shore in front of the town. 
Generalling the community as if he was 
a marshal of brigade, John Splendid 
showed me the first of bis manly quality 
in his preparation for the removal of the 
women and children. He bade the men 
run out the fishing smacks, the wherries 
and skiffs, at the Cadger’s Quay, and 
moving about ithat frantic people, he dis- 
posed them in ‘their several places on the 
crafts that were to carry them over the 
three-mile ferry to Cowal. A man born 
to enterprise and guidance, certes! I 
never saw his equal. He had the happy 
word for all, the magic ‘hint of hope, a 
sober merriment when needed, some- 
times a little raillery and laughing, 
sometimes (with ‘the old) a farewell in 
the ear. Even the better gentry, Sir 
Donald and the rest, took a second place 
in the management, beholding in this 
poor gentleman ‘the human heart that at 
a pinch is better than authority in a 
gold-braided coat. 

By noon we had every ‘bairn and 
woman (but for one woman I'll mention) 
on their way from the shore, poor dears! 
tossing on the turbulent sea, the women 
weeping bitterly for the husbands and 
sons they left, for of men there went 
with them but the oldsters, able ‘to guide 
a boat, but poorly equipped for battling 
with Irish banditti. And my father 
was among them, in the kind hands of 
his sgalag and kinswomen, but in a 
vague indifference of grief. 

A curious accident, that in the grace 
of God made the greatest difference on 
my after-life, left among them that 
found no place in the boats ithe daugh- 
ter of Provost Brown. She had made 
every preparation to go with her father 
and mother, and had ‘her foot on the 
beam of the boat, when the old woman 
set up a cry for an oe that had been for- 
got in the confusion, and was now, 
likely, crying in ‘the solitude of ‘the back- 
lands. It was the love-bairn of a dead 


mother, brought up in ‘the kindly High- 
land fashion, free of every girnel and 
Away skirted Betty up the 


kail-pot. 
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causeway of the Cadger’s Quay, and in 
among the lanes, for the little one, and 
(I learned again) she found her playing 
well content among puddled snow, chat- 
tering to herself in the loneliness of yon 
war-menaced itown. And she had but 
snatched ‘her up to seek safety with her 
in the boats when the full tide of Col- 
kitto’s robbers came pelting in under 
the Arches. They cut her off from all 
access ‘to ‘the boaits ‘by that way, so she 
turned and made for ‘the other end of 
the town, ‘hoping to hail in her father’s 
skiff when he had put far enough off 
shore to see round the point and into the 
second bay. 

We had but ‘time 'to shout her appar- 
ent project to her father, when we found 
ourselves fighting hand-to-hand against 
the Irish gentry in trews. This was no 
market-day brawl, but a stark assault- 
at-arms. All in the sound of a high 
wind, broken now and then with a rain 
blattering even-down, and soaking 
through tartan and clo-dubh, we at it for 
dear life. Of us Clan Campbell people, 
gentrice and commoners, and so many 
of the Lowland mechanics of the place 
as were left behind, there would be 
something less ‘than two hundred, for 
the men who had come up the loch-side 
to the summon of the beacons returned 
the way they came when they found 
MacCailein gone, and hurried to ‘the say- 
ing of wife and bairn. We were all well 
armed with fusil and sword, and in that 
we had some advantage of the caterans 
bearing down on us; for they had, for 
the main part, but rusty matchlocks, 
pikes, bill-hooks—even bows and arrows, 
antique enough contrivance for a time 
of civilized war! But they had hunger 
and hate for their backers, good guid-- 
ance in their own savage fashion from 
MacDonald, and we were fighting on a 
half heart, a body never trained to- 
gether, and stupid to the word of com- 
mand. 

From ‘the first, John took the head of 
our poor defence. He was duine-uasail 
enough, and he had, notoriously, the 
skill that earned him the honor, even 
over myself (in some degree), and cer- 
tainly over Sir Donald. 

The town-head fronted the upper ‘bay, 




















and between it and the grinding ice on 
the shore lay a broad track of what 
might be called esplanade, presenting 
ample space for our rencontre. 

“Gentlemen,” cried John, picking off 
a man with ‘the first shot from a silver- 
butted tag he pulled out of his waist-belt 
at the onset, “and with your leave, Sir 
Donald (trusting you to put pluck in 
these Low Country shopkeepers), it’s 
Inneraora or Ifrinn for us this time. 
Give them cold steel, and never an inch 
of arm-room for ‘their bills!’ 

Forgotten were the boats, behind lay 
all our loves and fortunes—was ever 
Highland heart but swelled on such a 
time? Sturdy black and hairy scamps 
the Irish—never German boor so inele- 
gant—but venomous in their courage. 
Score upon score of them ran in on us 
through the Arches. Our lads had but 
one shot from the muskets, then into 
them with the dirk and sword. 

“Montrose! Montrose!” cried the 
enemy, even when the blood glucked at 
the thrapple, and they twisted to the 
pain of the knife. 

“A papist dog!” cried Splendid, hard 
at it on my right, for once a zealous 
Protestant, and he was whisking around 
him his broad-sword like a hazel wand, 
facing half a dozen Lochaber-axes. 
“Cruachan, Cruachan!” the sang. And 
we cried the old slogan but once, for 
time pressed and wind was dear. 

Sitting cosy in a tavern with a friend 
nowadays, listening to a mansinging, in 
the cheery way of taverns, the ditty that 
the Leckan bard made upon this little 
spulzie, I could weep and laugh in turns 
at minding of yon winter’s day. In the 
hot stress of it I felt but the ardor that’s 
under all men who wear tartan—less a 
hatred cf the men I thrust and slashed 
at with Sir Claymore than a zest in the 
busy traffic, and something of a pride 
(God help me!) in the pretty way my 
blade dirled on the harn-pans of the ras- 
cals. There was one trick of the sword 
I had learned off an old sergeant of pikes 
in Mackay’s Scots, in a leisure after- 
noon in camp, that I knew was alien to 
every man who used the targe in home 
battles, and it served me like a Mull 
wife’s charm. They might be sturdy, 
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the dogs, valorous too, for there’s no 
denying the truth, and they were gleg, 
gleg with the target in fending, but, 
man, I found them mighty simple to the 
feint and lunge of Alasdair Mor! 

Listening, as I say, 'to a song in a tav- 
ern, I’m sad for the stout fellows of our 
tartan who fell that day, and still I could 
laugh gayly at the amaze of the ragged 
corps who found gentlemen before them. 
They pricked at us, for all their natural 
ferocity, with something like apology 
for marring our fine clothes, and when 
the end came, and we were driven back, 
they left the gentlemen of our band to 
retreat by the pends ‘to the beechwood, 
and gave their attention to the main 
body of our common townsmen. 

We thad edged, Splendid and Sir Don- 
ald and I, into a bit of green behind the 
church, and we held a council of war on 
our next move. 

Three weary men, tthe rain smirring 
on our sweating faces, there we were. I 
noticed that a trickle of blood was run- 
ning down my wrist, and I felt at the 
same ‘time a beat at the shoulder ‘that 
gave the explanation, and had mind 
that a fellow in the Athole corps had 
fired a pistolet point-blank at me, miss- 
ing me, as I had thought, by ithe thick- 
ness of my doublet-sleeve. 

“You've got a cut,” said Sir Donald. 
“You have a face like the clay.” 

“A bit of the skin off,” said I, unwill- 
ing to vex good company. 

“We must take to Eas-a-chosain for 
it,” said Splendid, his eyes flashing wild 
upon the scene, the gristle of his red 
neck throbbing. 

Smoke was among the haze of the 
rain; from the ‘thatch of the town-head 
houses the wind brought on us the smell 
of burning heather and brake and fir- 
joist. 

“Here’s the lamentable end of town 
Inneraora!” said John, in a doleful key. 

And we ran, the three of us, up ‘the 
Fisherland burn-side to the wood of 
Creag Dubh. 

CHAPTER X. 
THE FLIGHT TO THE FOREST. 

We made good speed up the burn-side, 
through the fields, and into the finest 
forest that was (or is to this day, per- 
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haps) in all the wide Highlands. I| 
speak of Creag Dubh, great land of ma- 
jestic trees, home of the red-deer, rich 
with glades carpeted with the juiciest 
grass, and endowed with a cave or two 
where we knew we were safe of a sanc- 
tuary if it came to the worst, and the 
Athole men ran at our heels. It wel- 
comed us from the rumor of battle with 
a most salving peace. Under the high 
fir and oak we walked in a still and 
scented air, aisles lay about and deep re- 
cesses, the wind sang in the tops and in 
the vistas of the trees, so that it minded 
one of Oatholic kirks frequented other- 
where. We sped up by ‘the quarries and 
through Eas-a-chosain (that little glen so 
full of fondest memorials for all that 
have Joved and wandered), and found 
our first resting-place in a cunning little 
hold on an eminence looking down on 
the road that ran from the town to 
Coillebhraid mines. Below us the hill- 
side dipped three or four hundred feet in 
a sharp slant bushed over with young 
darach wood; behind us hung a tre- 
mendous rock that few standing upon 
would think had a ‘hollow heart. Here 
was our refuge, and the dry and stoury 
alleys of the fir-wood we had ‘traversed 
gave no clue of our track to them that 
might hunt us. 

We made a fire whose smoke curled 
out at the back of the cave into a linn 
at the bottom of a fall the Fisherland 
burn has here, and had there been any 
to see the reek they would have thought 
it but the finer spray of the thawed 
water rising among the melting ice- 
lances. We made, too, couches of fir- 
branches—the springiest and most 
wholesome of beds in lieu of heather or 
gall, and laid down our weariness as a 
soldier would relinquish his knapsack, 
after John Splendid had bandaged my 
wounded shoulder. 

In the cave of Eas-a-chosain we lay 
for more days than I kept count of, I 
immovable, fevered with my wound, Sir 
Donald my nurse, and John Splendid 
my provider. They kept keen scrutiny 


on the road below, where sometimes 
they could see tthe invaders passing in 
bands in ‘their search for scattered town- 
ships or crofts. 
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On the second night John ventured 
into the edge of the town to see how 
fared Inneraora and ‘to. seek provand. 
He found the place like a fiery cross— 
burned to char at ‘the ends, and only the 
mid of it—the solid Tolbooth and the 
gentle houses—left to ‘hint its ancient 
pregnancy. A corps of Irish had it in 
charge while ‘their comrades scoured ‘the 
rest of the country, and in the dusk John 
had an easy task to find brandy in the 
cellars of Craignure (the invaders never 
thought of seeking a cellar for anything 
more warming than peats), a boll of 
meal in handfuls here and there among 
the meal-girnels of the commoner houses 
that lay open to the night, smelling of 
stale hcarth-fires, and harried. 

To get fresh meat was a matter even 
easier, though our guns we dare not be 
using, for there were blue hares ‘to 
snare, and they who have not taken fin- 
gers to a roasted haunch of badger har- 
ried out of his hiding with a club have 
fine feeding yet to try. The good Gaelic 
soldier will eat, sweetly, crowdy made 
in his brogue—hbow much better off were 
we with the stout and well-fired oaten 
cakes that this Highland gentleman 
made on the flagstone in front of our 
cave-fire! 

Never had a wounded warrior a more 
rapid healing than I. “Ruigidh an ro- 
ghiullach air an ro-ghalar’’—good nurs- 
ing will overcome the worst disease, as 
our antique proverb says; and I had the 
best of nursing and but a baggage- 
master’s wound after all. By the sec- 
ond week I was hale and hhearty. We 
were not uncomfortable in our forest 
sanctuary; we were well warmed by the 
perfumed roots of ‘the candle-fir; John 
Splendid’s foraging was richer than we 
had on many a campaign, and a pack of 
ecards lent some solace to the heaviest of 
our hours. To our imprisonment we 
brought even a touch of scholarship. 
Sir Donald was a student of Edinburgh 
College, a Master of Arts—learned in 
the moral philosophies, and he and I dis- 
coursed most gravely of many ‘things 
that had small ‘harmony with our situa- 
tion in that savage, foe-haunted coun- 
tryside. 

To these, our learned discourses, John 
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Splendid would list with an impatient 
tolerance, finding in the most shrewd 
saying of the old scholars we dealt with 
but a paraphrase of some Gaelic prov- 
erb or the roundabout expression of his 
own views on life and mankind. 

“Tuts! tuts!” he would cry, “I think 
the dissensions of you two are but one 
more proof of the folly of book-learning. 
Your minds are not your own, but the 
patches of other people’s ‘bookish duds. 
A keen eye, a custom of puzzling every- 
thing ‘to its cause, a trick of balancing 
the different metives of the human 
heart, get John M’Iver as close on the 
bone when it comes to the bit. Every 
one of the scholars you are talking of 
had but my own chance (maybe less, for 
who sees more than a cavalier of for- 
tune?) of witnessing the real ‘true facts 
of life. Did they live to-day poor and 
hardy, biting short at an oaten bannock 
to make it go ‘the farther, to-morrow 
gorging on fat venison and red rich 
wine? Did they parley with cunning 
lawyers, cajole the ‘boor, act the valor- 
ous on a misgiving heart, guess at the 
thought of man or woman oftener than 
we do? Did ever you find two of them 
agree on ‘the finer points of their sci- 
ence? Never the bit!” 

We forgave him his heresies for the 
sake of their wit, that I but poorly 
chronicle, and he sang us wonderful 
Gaelic songs that had all of that same 
wisdom he bragged of—no worse, I'll 
allow, than the wisdom of print; not all 
love-songs, laments, or such naughty 
ditties as you will hear to-day, but the 
poetry of the more cunning bards. Our 
cavern, in its inner recesses, filled with 
the low, rich chiming of his voice; his 
face, and hands, and whole body, took 
part in the music. In those hours his 
character ‘borrowed just that touch of 
sincerity it was in want of at ordinary 
times, for he was one of those who need 
trial and ‘trouble to bring out their better 
parts. 

We might have been happy, we might 
have been content, living thus in our 
cave the old thunter’s life; walking out 
at early mornings in the adjacent parts 
ef the wood for the wherewithal to 
breakfast; rounding in the day with 
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longer journeys in the moonlight, when 
the shadows were crowded with the 
sounds of night bird and beast;—we 
might have been happy, I say, but for 
the thinking of our country’s tribuation. 
Where were our friends and neighbors? 
Who were yet among the living? How 
fared our kin abroad in Cowal or fled 
farther south to the Rock of Dunbarton? 
These restless thoughts came oftener to 
me than to my companions, and many’s 
the hour I spent in woeful pondering in 
the alleys of the wood. . 

At last it seemed the Irish who held 
the town were in a sure way to discover 
our hiding if we remained any longer 
there. Their provender was running 
low, though they had driven hundreds of 
head of cattle before them down the 
Glens; the weather hardened to frost 
again, and they were pushing deeper 
into the wood to seek for bestial. It 
was full of animals we dare not shoot, 
but which they found easy to the bullet; 
red-deer with horns—even at three years 
old—stunted to knobs by a constant life 
in the shade and sequestration of the 
trees they threaded their lives through, 
or dun-bellied fallow-deer unable to face 
the blasts of the exposed hills, light- 
colored yeld hinds and thornless “heavi- 
ers” (or winterers) the size of oxen. A 
flock or two of wild goat, even, lingered 
on the upper slopes towards Ben Bhrec, 
and they were down now browsing in 
the ditches beside the Marriage Tree. 

We could see little companies of the 
enemy come closer and closer on our 
retreat each day—attracted up the side 
of the hill from the road by bird and 
beast that found cover under the young 
oaks. 

‘‘We'llhavetobe moving before long,” 
said Sir Donald, ruefully looking at 
them one day—so close at hand that we 
unwittingly had our fingers round the 
dirk-hilts, 

He had said the true word. 

It was the very next day that an 
Irishman, bending under a bush to lift 
a hedgehog that lay sleeping tits winter 
sleep tightly rolled up in grass and 
bracken, caught sight of the narrow en- 
trance to our cave. Our eyes were on 
him at the time, and when he came 
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closer we fell back into the rear of our 
dark retreat, thinking he might not 
push his inquiry further. 

For once John Splendid’s cunning for- 
sook him in the most ludicrous way. “I 
could have stabbed him where he 
stood,” he said afterwards, “for I was 
in the shadow at his elbow;” but he for- 
got that the fire whose embers glowed 
red within the cave would betray its 
occupation quite as well as the sight of 
its occupants, and that we were discov- 
ered only struck him when the man, 
after but one glance in, went bounding 
down the hill to seek for aid in harrying 
this nest of ours. 

It was “Bundle and Go” on the bag- 
pipes. We hurried to the top of the hill 
and along the ridge just inside the edge 
of the pines in the direction of the Aora, 
apprehensive that at every step we 
should fall upon bands of the enemy; 
and if we did not come upon themselves, 
‘Wwe came wpon numerous enough signs 
of their employment. Little farms lay 
in the heart of the forest of Creag Dubh 
—or rather more on the upper edge of it 
—their fields scalloped into the wood, 
their hills a part of the mountains that 
divide Loch Finne from Lochow. To- 
day their roof-trees lay humbled on the 
hearth, the gable-wats stood black and 
eerie, with the wind piping between the 
stones, the cabars or joists held charred 
ends to heaven, like poor martyrs seek- 
ing mercy. Nothing in or about these 
once happy homesteads, and the perti- 
nents and pendicles near them, had been 
epared by the robbers. 

But we had no time for weeping over 
such things as we sped on our way 
along the hillside for Dunchuach, the 
fort we knew impregnable and sure to 
have safety for us if we could get 
through the cordon that was bound to 
be round it. 

It was a dull, damp afternoon, an 
interlude in the frost, chilly and raw in 
the air, the forest filled with the odors 
of decaying leaves and moss. A greater 


part of our way lay below beechwood 
neither thick nor massive, giving no pro- 
tection from the rain to the soil below 
it, so that we walked noisily and un- 
comfortably in in a mash of rotten vege- 
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tation. We were the length of the 
Cherry Park, moving warily, before 
our first check came. Here, if possible, 
it were better we should leave the wood 
and cut across the mouth of the glen to 
Dunchuach on the other side. But 
there was no cover to speak of in that 
ease. The river Aora, plopping and cry- 
ing on its hurried way down, had to be 
crossed, if at all, by a wooden bridge, 
cut at the parapets in the most humor- 
ous and useless way in embrasures, 
every embrasure flanked by port-holes 
for musketry—a laughable pretence 
about an edifice in itself no stronger 
against powder than a child’s toy. 

On the very lowest edges of the wood, 
in the shade of a thick plump of beech, 
strewed generously about the foot by 
old bushes of whin and bramble, we lay 
at last studying the open country before 
us, and wondering how we should win 
across it to the friendly shelter of 
Dunchuach. Smoke was rising from 
every chimney in the castle, which, with 
its moat and guns, and its secret under- 
ground passage to the seashore, was 


safe against surprises or attacks 
through all this disastrous Antrim 
occupation. But an entrance to the cas- 


tle was beyond us; there was nothing 
for it but Dunchuach, and it cheered us 
wonderfully, too, that from the fort 
there floated a little stream of domestic 
reek, white-blue against the leaden grey 
of the unsettled sky. 

“Here we are, dears, and yonder 
would we be,” said John, digging herb- 
roots with his knife and chewing them 
in an abstraction of hunger, for we had 
been disturbed at a meal just begun to. 

I could see a man here and there be- 
tween us and the lime-kiln we must 
pass on our way up Dunchuach. I con- 
fessed myself in as black a quandary as 
ever man experienced. As for Sir Don- 
ald—good old soul!--he was now, as 
always, unable to come to any conclu- 
sion except such as John Splendid 
helped him to. 

We lay, as I say, in the plump, each 
of us under his bush, and the whole of 
us overhung a foot or two by a brow of 
land bound together by the spreading 
beech-roots. To anyone standing on the 
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bruach we were invisible, but a step or 
two would bring him round to the foot 
of our retreat and disclose the three of 
us. 

The hours passed, with us ensconced 
there—every hour the length of a day 
to our impatience and hunger; but still 
the way before was barred, for the com- 
ing and going of people in the valley 
was unceasing. We had talked at first 
eagerly in whispers, but at last grew 
tired of such unnatural discourse, and 
began to sleep in snatches for sheer lack 
of anything else to do. It seemed we 
were prisoned there till nightfall at 
least, if the Athole man who found our 
eave did not track us to our hiding. 

I lay on the right of my two friends, a 
little more awake, perhaps, than they, 
and so I was the first to perceive a little 
shaking of the soil, and knew that some 
one was coming down upon our hiding. 
We lay tense, our breathing caught at 
the chest, imposing on ourselves a still- 
ness that swelled the noises of nature 
round about us—the wind, the river, the 
distant call of the crows—to a most 
clamorous and appalling degree. 

We could hear our visitor breathing 
as he moved about cautiously on the 
stunted grass above us, and so certain 
seemed discovery that we had our little 
black knives lying naked along our 
wrists. 

The suspense parched me at the 
throat till I thought the rasping of my 
tongue on the roof of my palate seemed 
like the scraping of a heath-brush in a 
wooden churn. Unseen we were, we 
knew; but it was patent that the man 
above us would be round in front of us 
at any moment, and there we were to 
his plain eyesight! He was within 
three yards of a steel death, even had 
he been Fin MacCoul; but the bank he 
was standing on—or lying on, as we 
learned again—crumbled at the edge 
and threw him among us in a different 
fashion from that we had looked for. 

My fingers were on his throat before I 
saw that we had for our visitor none 
other than young MacLachlan. 

He bad his sgian dubh almost at my 
stomach before our mutual recognition 
saved the situation. 
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“You’re a great stranger,” said John 
Splendid, with a fine pretence at more 
coolness than he felt, “and yet I 
thought Cowal side would be more to 
your fancy than real Argile in this vex- 
atious time.” 

“I wish to God I was on Cowal side 
now!” said the lad, ruefully. “At this 
minute I wouldn’t give a finger-length 
of the Loch Eck road for the whole of 
this rich strath.” 

“I don’t suppose you were forced over 
here,” I commented. 

“As well here in one way as another,” 
he said. “I suppose youare unaware that 
Montrose and MacDonald have overrun 
the whole country. They have sacked 
and burned the greater part of Cowal; 
they have gone down as far as Knap- 
dale. I could have been in safety with 
my own people (and the bulk of your 
Inneraora people too) by going to Bute 
or Dunbarton, but I could hardly do 
that with my kinsfolk still hereabouts 
in difficulties.” 

“Where, where?’ I cried; “and who 
do you mean?” 

He coughed in a sort of confusion, I 
could see, and said he spoke of the 
provost and his family. 

“But the provost’s gone, man!” said 
I, “and his family, too.” 

“My cousin Betty is not gone among 
them,” said he; “she’s either in the cas- 
tle yonder—and I hope to God she is—or 
a prisoner to the MacDonalds, or——” 

“The Worst Curse on their tribe!” 
cried John Splendid, in a fervor. 

Betty, it seemed, from a narrative 
that gave me a stound of anguish, had 
never managed to join her father in the 
boats going over to Cowal the day the 
MacDonalds attacked the town. ‘Ter- 
ror had seemingly sent her, carrying the 
child, away behind the town; for 
though her father and others had put 
ashore again at the south bay, they 
could not see her, and she was still un- 
found when the triumph of the invader 
made flight needful again. 

“Her father would have bided too,” 
said MacLachlan, “but that he had rea- 
son to believeshe found the safety of the 
castle. Lying off the quay when the 
fight was on, some of the people in the 
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other boats saw a woman with a bundle 
run up the riverside to the back of 
the castle garden, and there was 
still time to get over the draw-brig 
then.” 

MacLachlan himself had come round 
by the head of the loch, and by going 
through the Barrabhreac wood and over 
the shoulder of Duntorval, had taken 
Inneraora on the rear flank. He had 
lived several days in a bothy above the 
Beannan on High Balantyre, and; like 
ourselves, depended on his foraging 
upon the night and thé luck of the 
woods. 

We lay among the whins and bramble 
undisturbed till the dusk came on. The 
rain had stopped, a few stars sedately 
decked the sky. Bursts of laughing, 
the cries of comrades, bits of song, 
came on the air from the town where 
the Irish caroused. At last, between us 
and Dunchuach there seemed to be 
nothing to prevent us venturing on if 
the bridge was clear. 

“If not,” said Sir Donald, “here’s a 
doomed old man, for I know no swim- 
ming.” 

“There’s Edinburgh for you, and a 
gentleman’s education!” said John 
Splendid, with a dry laugh; and he 
added, “But I daresay I could do the 
swimming for the both of us, Sir Don- 
ald. I have carried my accoutrements 
dry over a German river ere now, and I 
think I could convey you safe over yon 
bit burn even if it were not so shallow 
above the bridge as I expect it is after 
these long frosts.” 

“I would sooner force the bridge if 
ten men held it,” said MacLachlan. “I 
have a Highland hatred of the running 
stream, and small notion to sleep a 
night in wet tartan.” 

John looked at the young fellow with 
a struggle for tolerance. “Well, well,” 
he said; “‘we have all a touch of the fop 
in our youth.” 

“True enough, you’re not so young as 
you were once,” put in MacLachlan, 
with a sly laugh. 

“I’m twenty at the heart,” cried John 
—“at the heart, man—and do my looks 
make me more than twice that age? I 
can sing you, or run you, or dance you. 
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What I thought was that at your age 
I was dandified, too, about my clothing. 
I'll give you the benefit of believing 
that it’s not the small discomfort of a 
journey in wet tartan you vex yourself 


over. Have we not—we old campaign- 
ers of Lumsden’s—soaked our plaids in 
the running rivers of Low Germanie, 
and rolled them round us at night to 
make our hides the warmer, our sleep 
the snugger? Oh, the old days! Oh, 
the stout days! God’s name, but I ken 
one man who wearies of these tame and 
comfortable times!” 

“Whether or not,” said Sir Donald, 
anxious to be on, “I wish the top of 
Dunchuach was under our brogues.” 

“Allons, mes amis, then,” said John, 
and out we set. 

Out we went, and we sped swiftly 
down to the bridge, feeling a sense of 
safety in the dark and the sound of the 
water that mourned in a hollow way 
under the wooden cabars. There was 
no sentinel, and we crossed dry and 
safely. On the other side, the fields, 
broken here and there by dry-stone 
dykes, a ditch or two, and one long 
thicket of shrubs, rose in a gentle 
ascent to the lime-kila. We knew every 
foot of the way as ’twere in our own 
pockets, and had small difficulty in 
pushing on in the dark. The night, be- 
yond the kiln and its foreign trees, was 
clamorous with the call of white-horned 
owls, sounding so human sometimes 
that it sent the heart vaulting and 
brought us to pause in a flurried clus- 
ter on the path that we followed closely 
as it twisted up the hill. 

However, we were in luck’s way for 
once. Never a creature challenged our 
progress until we landed at the nerth 
wall of the fort, and crouching in the 
rotten brake, cried, “Gate, oh!” to the 
occupants. 

A stir got up within; a torch flared on 
the wall, and a voice asked our tartan 
and business. 

“Is that you, Para Mor?” cried John 
Spendid. “It’s a time for short cere- 
mony. Here are three or four of your 
closest friends terribly keen to see the 
inside of a wall.” 


“Barbreck, is’t?’ cried Para Mor, 
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holding the flambeau over his head that 
he might look down on us. ; 

“Who's that with the red tartan?” he 
asked, speaking of MacLachlan, whose 
garments shone garish in the light be- 
side our dull Campbell country war- 
cloth. 

“Condemn your parley, Para Mor,” 
cried Sir Donald; “it’s young Mac- 
Lachlan—open your doors!” 

And the gate in a little swung on its 
hinges to pass us in. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





From The Westminster Keview. 

WANTED: AN IMPERIAL MINIMUM, 

The year 1896 will, in all probability, 
be noted by future historians as one of 
the turning-points in the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. From that year 
will be traced the first indications of a 
new tendency marking a fresh epoch 
in the eventful story of our people. 
The change has been so gradual that it 
has not yet been generally noticed by 
the bulk of the nation. Nevertheless 
it is of so revolutionary a character 
that the whole of our foreign policy 
must inevitably be readjusted in order 
to comply with the new order of things 
which is coming into existence. The 
race which for decades has expanded 
and spread itself over the world has 
apparently come to one of those 
periods in its history when the tide 
ceases to flow and a period of tranquil- 
lity follows years of restlessness. The 
emigrant, the type of the period of ex- 
pansion, is replaced by the citizen, the 
symbol of the new era of consolidation. 
The multitudes which have streamed 
from our shores have already occu- 
pied most of the vacant lands of the 
earth. The English race has entered 
into possession of all the unclaimed 
lands of the world as if they belonged 
to it as a matter of right. Now the 
race shows signs that its land hunger 
is at last appeased, and that it will for 
years to come occupy itself rather with 
consolidating what it has already ac- 
quired than in increasing the vast ex- 
tent of the empire. 
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This fact is one of momentous im- 
portance, and necessitates a re-con- 
sideration of the whole of our policy in 
regard to other nations. If the new 
conditions are to be grappled with, the 
old traditional policy will have to be 
dropped and a new one evolved. At 
the present moment we are standing at 
the parting of the ways. Those who 
have not read the signs of the times 
naturally cling to the old policy under 
which the empire has grown and 
flourished. Those, on the other hand, 
who have noted the changed condi- 
tions endeavor to formulate a policy 
upon which they can rely in the troub- 
lous times which they see approaching. 
The natural result is much confusion 
of thought, which is not merely con- 
fined to the general public. 

When the race was expanding, ex- 
ploring new worlds and settling un- 
known countries, the policy of the 
motherland was necessarily one of ter- 
ritorial aggression. Such a policy had, 
as its inevitable corollary, a continual 
conflict with rival nations. It is solely 
owing to the pre-occupation in recent 
times of the European nations in do- 
mestic concerns that our expansion has 
not been paid for at the price of con- 
stant war. Thanks to the period of 
peace which followed the downfall of 
Napoleon, when most of the European 
nations were occupied in re-forming 
themselves upon a national basis, the 
English race has been able to build up 
its mighty fabric of empire unmo- 
lested. In the last sixty years we have 
sketched out, as it were, the outlines of 
the dominion of the race; we have now 
to fill in the details. 

As war goes hand in hand with ex- 
pansion, so peace is no less the fitting 
companion of an era of consolidation 
and concentration. The colonies of 
English-speaking people scattered over 
the earth’s surface require time to 
grow and develop their resources, and 
therefore the next fifty years will be 
the critical period in the history of the 
race and the empire. Is the fair prom- 
ise of empire to be fulfilled, or is the 
work of the past to be an idle labor. 
yielding naught? That question the 
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present generation will probably see 
answered. Peace in which to consoli- 
date is the first requisite of the empire 
to-day. The immense responsibility of 
the risk of war has been keenly felt 
by all ministers who, in recent years, 
have had charge of the foreign affairs 
of the nation. It weighs upon them 
with the haunting power of a night- 
mare. They are, as it were, groping 
blindly in the dark in the hope of dis- 
covering a firm foundation upon 
which they may rear a policy which 
will support them in their need. The 
foreign secretary of the present gen- 
eration is a modern Atlas, carrying the 
world upon his shoulders, stumbling in 
the mire, unable to secure a sure foot- 
ing for his feet. The natural result 
follows. Concessions are made which 
affect our vital interests; others, which 
in no way concern us, are haggled 
over as if the empire were at stake. 
We do not know when to make small 
concessions gracefully, and at the 
same time are prone to make “graceful 
concessions” of great value without 
any equivalent return. The knowledge 
that it is possible to obtain such con- 
ecessions is a continual invitation to 
our rivals to put forward all manner 
of claims. They do not risk much, and 
may gain greatly. The practical re- 
nunciation of all further territorial ac- 
quisitions has its advantages, but there 
are disadvantages. Our rivals, seeing 
their great competitor is satisfied, will 


probably be all the more eager to 
scramble for what remains unappro- 
priated. 


Hence the pressing need of to-day is 
what may be described as an imperial 
minimum, which may serve as the 
guiding policy of the empire. This 
minimum will need to be so formulated 
as to include all that is of vital inter- 
est to the welfare of the British empire, 
and at the same time exclude all that 
does not directly affect our interests, 
political and commercial. Such an im- 
perial minimum should be the standard 
by which all foreign questions could be 
tested. Until such a minimum is form- 


ulated, it will be impossible for Great 
Britain to have a settled and consistent 
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foreign policy, and without such a set- 
tled policy peace with honor and 
safety is impossible, and without peace 
the work of consolidation cannot be 
carried on. Thus we have an intricate 
problem in which the solution depends 
upon an undiscovered quantity. 

For some years we have lived on a 
hand-to-mouth foreign policy which, 
although anything but brilliant, has, at 
any rate, afforded us some clue as to 
the lines along which the imperial 
minimum should be drawn. Our vital 
interests are twofold—(1) territorial; 
(2) commercial. With regard to the 
first there is not much difference of 
opinion. Every one agrees that the 
maintenance of the territorial status 
quo of the empire is one of the vital 
interests of our people. That by com- 
mon consent will come within the 
imperial minimum. With regard to 
the second vital interest opinions are 
more divided. Our commerce is not 
only co-extensive with our empire, but 
overlaps it in all directions. Hence 
our interests in many places may be at- 
tacked with far greater safety than if 
they were protected by a territorial 
claim. It is on the knowledge of this 
fact that the policy of squeeze is based, 
and, owing to the absence of any 
definite policy in regard to our com- 
mercial interests outside the confines 
of the empire, has largely succeeded. 
Therefore, if our vital strength is not 
to be frittered away in endless dis- 
putes, we must discover a formula 
which will protect our commerce 
from the encroachment of foreign 
powers, without at the same time in- 
terfering with their legitimate inter- 
ests. 

The danger we have to meet was 
clearly defined in a remarkable speech 
of Count Goluchowski, delivered last 
November. He said:— 


A turning-point has been reached in 
European development. The destructive 
competition with the trans-oceanic coun- 
tries, which had partly to be carried on 
at present and was partly to be expected 
in the immediate future, required prompt 
and thorough counteracting measures if 
the vital interests of the peoples of 
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Europe were not to be gravely com- 
promised. They must fight shoulder to 
shoulder against the common danger, and 
must arm themselves for the struggle 
with all the means at their disposal. As 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
had been absorbed by religious wars, and 
as the eighteenth century was distin- 
guished by the triumphs of Liberal ideas, 
and our own by the appearance of the 
nationality question—so the twentieth 
century would be for Europe a period 
marked by ‘the struggle for existence in 
the politico-commercial sphere. Euro- 
pean nations must close their ranks in 
order successfully to defend their exist- 
ence. 


The politico-commercial struggle has 
already begun, and the nations of Eu- 
rope are endeavoring to perpetuate 
their existence by the feverish energy 
with which they are acquiring new 
territories and turning them into close 
preserves for their own trade. This 
policy has been pursued to such an ex- 
tent in Africa that that continent has 
practically ceased to exist as a free 
market open to all nations on equal 
terms. The English policy has been 
the exact reverse. All new markets 
acquired by the British people have 
been thrown open to all the world on 
equal terms. It is one of our “vital 
interests” that the remaining free mar- 
kets of the world shall not be monopo- 
lized for the trade of any one Euro- 
pean power, but shall remain open to 
all alike. Those who are affected by 
the Jingo madness cry aloud that 
Great Britain should guarantee the 
territorial integrity of these markets. 
Such a dog-in-the-manger policy is not 
only impracticable, but in that direc- 
tion ruin and destruction lie. Nor is it 
to our interest to do so. European oc- 
cupation develops a country and pro- 
motes trade, and inasmuch as this is 
the case, we are the gainers. It is un- 
desirable for us to administer already 
thickly peopled countries, but it is not 
for us to object if other nations wish to 
do so—on one condition. That condition 
is the maintenance of the commercial 
status quo. This is the formula which 
will enable us to protect our commerce 
and defend our interests if it is acted 
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on consistently and energetically. The 
two points of our future foreign policy 
would therefore be:— 

1. No further territorial expansion. 

2. The maintenance of the commer- 
cial status quo. 

Our free trade policy and our pre- 
dominant commercial interests in the 
markets of the world give us the moral 
right to insist that, no matter how the 
territorial status quo may be changed, 
the commercial status quo shall remain 
unchanged. Such a policy, further, 
would have the support of all the 
smaller commercial powers who can- 
not embark upon colonial enterprises, 
and of the United States, which is as 
yet unwilling to do so. If once such a 
policy were adopted, we would watch 
the scramble for land among the Eu- 
ropean powers with the utmost 
equanimity. 

Mr. Balfour, speaking at Manchester 
on January 10, defined the policy of 
the “Open Door’ in China as follows:— 


Our interests there are commercial and 
trading interests, and are not territorial 
interests; and the first deduction I draw 
from that is that territory, in so far as it 
is not necessary to supply a base for pos- 
sible warlike operations, is a disadvan- 
tage rather than an advantage. ... We 
have a special claim to see 'that the policy 
of that country is not directed towards 
the discouragement of that foreign trade, 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach, speaking at 
Bristol on January 17, endorsed this 
view :— 

What we wanted in China was not 
territorial acquisition. We thought of 
that country with no selfish interest. We 
desired to open it, and its hundreds of 


millions of toiling, patient and hard- 
working people, to the benefit of the 
trade of the world. . . . We did not re- 


gard China as a place for conquest or 
acquisition by any other European or 
other power. We looked upon it as the 
most hopeful place of the future for the 
commerce of our country and the com- 
merce of the world at large, and the gov- 
ernment were absolutely determined, at 
whatever cost, even—and he wished to 
speak plainly—if necessary, at the cost 
of war, that that door should not be shut. 
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‘Here we have the germ of the policy 
of an imperial minimum, which is not 
only applicable to China, but also-to all 
the other open markets of the world. 
Recent events have tended to im- 
mensely strengthen the policy of. the 
ecommereial status quo as laid down by 
minsters, while at the same time 
showing how impracticable a policy is 
that to which the House of Commons 
has‘¢committed itself in its. resolution 
of'March 13'**That it is of vtal impor- 
tance ‘for British commerce and in- 


fluence that the ‘independence of 
Chinese territory should be main- 
tained.” 


At present, the great markets of the 
world which are open: and. unappro- 
priated ‘by any first-class power are 
China, Siam, Persia, Asia.Minor and 
the states of South and Central 
America.:' In all: these countries we 
have great commercial interests, and it 
is of vital: importance. to us. that the 
present freedom of trade should be the 
minimum. and not the maximum de- 
gree of limit to be obtained... The proc- 
lamation of so novel a’ doctrine as 
that of the Open Trade Door through- 
out the world no doubt would meet 
with much opposition. But it is a 
policy which would command the ad- 
hesion of all the commercial powers, 
and would not readily affect the inter- 
ests of the colony-acquiring nations. 
Three powers principally are follow- 
ing the policy of the “Closed Door.” 
Germany and France are the greatest 
offenders in this respect, and Russia in 
a minor degree. The aim of our states- 
men in the near future—in fact, at the 
present moment—should be to obtain a 
general international recognition of the 
imperial commercial minimum. .To us 
as the greatest of the trading nations 
belongs the initiative in this matter. 
No doubt we may run the risk at first 
of the chance of war, but we have the 
declaration of ministers that they 
have foreseen that contingency and 
are prepared for it. The minimum of 


the commercial status quo is of vital 
interest to the empire, and in fighting 
in such a cause we would be preserv- 
ing the imperial fabric from insidious 
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but deadly attack. 
te keep the door open than to open it 


It is much easier 


when shut. We had .to open the 
closed doors of the New. World with 
cannon in the days of Elizabeth, and it 
is possible that such a method may be 
necessary to keep the doors open in the 
reign of Victoria. 

Although the policy of the Open 
Trade Door may need the aid of the 
cannon. before it obtains. general ac- 
ceptance, it should net pass the wit of 
our statesmen to avoid this danger. 
If. we look at the free markets of the 
world we shall find they all lie in-two 
continents, Asia and America. Africa 
has already been partitioned and is no 
longer a free market—that is, open on 
equal terms to all nations. _In both 
Asia and America, Great Britain is 
one of the dominant territorial and 
commercial powers, but our predomi- 
nance in both cases is shared by 
another ._power. The interests of the 
United States in America and those of 
Russia in Asia are equal to our own. 
Hence, if we could but. arrive at any 
understanding with these powers there 
would not be much difficulty in impos- 
ing the policy of the Open Trade Door 
upon both France and Germany. An 
understanding of this description prac- 
tically exists between Great Britain 
and the United States at the present 
time. The interests of the two nations 
in this. respect are identical. The 
United States has already formulated 
a minimum of her own in the Monroe 
doctrine, which goes as far as placing 
a veto upon any European territorial 
extension in the New World. The 
maintenance of the Monroe doctrine is 
one of the guiding principles of its for- 
eign policy. The freedom of the 
markets of the New World are secured 
as long as the Monroe doctrine is not 
infringed. Obviously the proper 
course for Great Britain is to frankly 
accept the Monroe doctrine and adopt 
it as a part of her own foreign policy. 
In the first instance it was approved 
and accepted by an English minister, 
and it would be only fitting that it 
should to-day receive our support. In 
the present condition of affairs, when 
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there seems to be a probability that 
the Monroe doctrine may be called in 
question, if not infringed, by certain 
European powers, it is also to the ad- 
vantage of the United States to frankly 
recognize that our interests and her 
own are the same in this question. If 
the Monroe doctrine, as enunciated by 
President Monroe, is to be maintained 
in the face of expanding European 
Powers, it will have to receive the sup- 
port of the two countries whose inter- 
ests—territorial, political and commer- 
cial—are paramount in the New Work. 
The advice of Thomas Jefferson, the 
drafter of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is as enlightened to-day as it was 
in 1823. “Great Britain,” he said, “is 
the nation that can do us the most 
harm of any one, or all, on earth; and 
with her on our side, we need not fear 
the Old World. With her we should 
most sedulously cherish a _ cordial 
friendship.” 

In the New World it may be possible 
to maintain not only the commercial 
but also the territorial status quo, but 
in Asia this is not possible. In that 
continent England and Russia are the 
two powers which have the greatest 
interests at stake. An understanding 
between them may be somewhat diffi- 
eult to bring about, owing to the 
unreasoning panic which fills the Russo- 
phobes in this country whenever the 
name of Russia is mentioned. If, in- 
siead of blindly denouncing Russia and 
all things Russian, we were to en- 
deavor to understand their point of 
view, there would not be much diffi- 
culty in arriving at a mutual under- 
standing which would secure to us all 
our vital commercial interests. But 
before such an understanding could be 
brought about, we must recognize 
that Russia has legitimate aims in 
Asia which she has every right to 
carry out. If this were done frankly 
and freely, Russia would raise no ob- 
jection to the recognition of the Open 
Trade Door in Asia. 

Of the two understandings, that with 
Russia is more pressing, as the market 
of China is in the greatest.peril. If 
England and Russia were to agree to 


work side by side on a mutual and 
Satisfactory basis, Germany and 
France would have no alternative but 
to follow suit, and accept the Open 
Trade Door with as good a grace as 
might be. The traditional policy of 
Germany has been to play off England 
against Russia, and when these two 
Powers are busy quarrelling she has 
quietly secured her own objects. Un- 
fortunately such a policy is one which 
it ig only too easy to pursue. But it is 
Germany and not Russia which is en- 
cepaching upon our commercial su- 
premacy. We allow with calmness 
the former to seize a port while we 
work ourselves into a state bordering 
on panic when Russia obtains what 
our mingters have recognized her per- 
fect right to—an ice-free port. If our 
interests are to be protected, and the 
Open Trade Door is to be a reality in 
Asia, it will have to be in co-operation 
with and not in defiance of Russia. 
The most strenuous endeavors of En- 
glish statesmen should be engaged in 
bringing about a cordial entente with 
Russia and the United States, which 
would leave us free to check any 
Power, presuming upon our reluctance 
to fight, which trespasses upon ground 
recognized as lying within the imperial 
minimum. W. S. 





From La Lecture. 
** HOUSE FOR SALE.” 

In all Awbusson there was not a 
neater nor a cleaner house than that of 
Mile. Lisbeth Mauduit. 

Indeed, it was her very worship of 
cleanliness that, one day, compelled the 
good lady to put up the notice: “House 
for Sale.” Bent with age, she was no 
longer strong enough to sweep, dust, 
wash, scrub and polish aJl the nooks 
and corners of the roomy dwelling. Un- 
able to live in a house not perfectly 
spick and span, she made up her mind 
to sell it. .She would rather get rid of 
it than see it untidy. 

And, in fact, the poor old damsel was 
beginning to look alarmingly shaky. 
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Putting up that sign seemed to have 
shattered her completely—to have 
brought her to the very edge of the 
grave. 

It was M. Planchon, a gentleman of 
independent means, and a member of 
the vestry, who bought the house from 
her. 

The conditions she proposed seemed 
so favorable that he accepted them 
without discussion. ~ 

She offered the property for thirty 
thousand francs, payable in fifteen 
years, by annual instalments of two 
thousand francs, without counting in- 
terest. The house would become his 
only upon the payment of the last an- 
nual instalment, made either by him- 
self, or by one of the other signers of 
the contract. He was to be at liberty 
to make all his direct heirs join with 
him in signing the aforesaid contract. 
Failure to make payment of any annual 
instalment would cause the property to 
revert to Mile. Mauduit. On the other 
hand, should she die before the expira- 
tion of the fifteen years, should it be 
but a week after the sale, the house 
would at once belong to M. Planchon, 
without its costing him another cent. 
Only Mile. Mauduit reserved for her 
own use until her death the two south 
rooms on the first floor. 

“If these conditions, sir 

The old maid was unable to finish the 
sentence; she was seized with a violent 
fit of coughing that deprived her of the 
power of speech. She turned so red in 
the face that poor Planchon trembled 
for fear of seeing her die on the spot. 
Then she swooned away, lay motionless 
a moment, reopened her eyes and 
asked :— 

“Well, what say you?” 

“IT accept!’ exclaimed the worthy 
man with a burst of enthusiasm. 

“Very well. I shall send for the law- 
yer to call and draw up the con- 
tract.” 

Planchon withdrew, impatient to 
bring the good news to his wife. 

After explaning the details of the 
affair he said:— 

“Poor woman, there’s nothing left of 
her but the breath! I’m afraid before 


” 





the year is out the house will be ours! 
It will not have cost us dear!’ 

The whole family signed the deed of 
purchase, namely: Planchon senior, and 
his wife Caroline; Planchon junior, or 
Joseph, and his wife; M. and Mme. 
Ancelin, parents of Mme. Joseph 
Planchon; and Mme. Letellier, the wid- 
ewed sister of Planchon senior. 

Mile. Lisbeth was feeling so weak 
that day that the whole party, lawyer 
and all, had to betake themselves to the 
dwelling of the seller. Just when about 
to affix her signature the old maid was 
seized with a fit of coughing, followed 
by a swoon lasting nearly a quarter of 
an hour. The purchasers looked at 
each other in mortal alarm. At last she 
recovered her senses, and signed with a 
trembling hand. They heaved a sigh of 
relief. The house was theirs! 

They moved in without delay. The 
rooms were spacious and conveniently 
situated, were it not for the block 
formed by the two lovely rooms re- 
served by Mlle. Lisbeth. Caroline 
would have so liked the sun, but she 
did not propose being sent up to the 
second floor! That would do for Mme. 
Ancelin, Joseph’s mother-in-law! Be- 
sides, being on the first floor, it would 
‘be so handy to move into Mlle. Lis- 
beth’s apartments when she departed 
this life, as she soon must, alas! 

M. and Mme. Planchon selected, then, 
not without a sigh, the least objection- 
able room on the north side, leaving the 
other to Mme. Letellier. The Ancelins 
and Planchon junior and his wife 
shared the second floor. 

After the day of the sale Mlle. Lis- 
beth grew so feeble that the purchas- 
ers were moved with compassion. 
They were all kind-hearted. Seeing her 
so near to the grave, by a tacit agree- 
ment they resolved to soothe her last 
moments as much as possible. 

They lavished little attentions on her. 
On soup-days Mme. Joseph would bring 
her a_nice bowlful to tone her up. 
When there was a chicken, Caroline 
would send her a wing. Mme. Ancelin, 
a famous cook, whenever she made a 
souffié always set aside a bit for her. 
Even Mme. Letellier, in spite of her 
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closeness, used to put by a pot or a jar 
of preserves for her. 

Their care and kindness, they were 
glad to see, prolonged the dear old 
maid’s life. Every morning they would 
ask after her, and if she looked poorly, 
gloom would settle down upon all the 
household. “Poor thing!’ Planchon 
would say, “I’m very much afraid that 
one of these days we shall miss her!” 
And all brows would gather sadness! 
There would be tears in the air! 

One night Caroline drew her hus- 
band’s attention to the fact that they 
could not hear Mile. Lisbeth coughing. 
Full of uneasiness, he got up and lis- 
tened at her door. He could hear her 
breathing regularly and gently. Re- 
turning to his wife, he reassured her. 

“So it’s all right? She must be get- 
ting better!’ she whispered. “All the 
same, she was lucky to fall in with peo- 
ple like us!” 

Next morning she had a happy sur- 
prise. She was in the garden, and saw 
Mile. Lisbeth coming down looking 
fresher than usual, and holding herself 
more erect. 

That evening she forgot to send her a 
wing of the chicken. 

Little by little soups, souffiés and pre- 
serves forgot their way to the two 
rooms on the south. Mile. Lisbeth was 
none the worse for that. On the con- 
trary, her looks grew better, her walk 
brisker. A year after the sale of the 
house, she had become quite straight 
again. 

“I must say,” protested Caroline, “I 
don’t wonder at it, with her nice sunny 
rooms; I’m just perishing in mine!” 

Nobody now cared to ask her how she 
was, but she seemed to take delight in 
volunteering information:— 

“Look how well I can walk! Isn’t it 
a miracle!' What was killing me, you 
see, was attending to the house! Now 
I have little to do, and I must confess 
that you keep it for me in splendid 
trim!” 

“For you? Do you think it is for 
you?’ said Mme. Joseph one day. 

That evening, at table, she said to 
Planchon:— 

“You'll see, she has taken you in! 


She'll live fifteen years, and you will 
have paid her thirty thousand francs 
for a house worth twerty-five thousand! 
And when I say thirty thousand francs, 
it’s forty-two thousand we must say, 
counting interest!’ 

The poor man turned pale. What, 
Planchon taken in! 

He grumbled out:— 

“Trust appearances after this!” 

Dinner was got through in discour- 
aged silence. 

Early next morning the Planchons 
were wakened by the sound of groan- 
ing. The husband leaped out of bed:— 

“It’s the death-rattle,” he cried. 

His wife stared at him:— 

“Can poor Mile. Lisbeth——” 

“T’ll go and see!” 

He left the room. Presently his voice 
was heard:— 

“Ah, my poor sister; my poor sister!” 

Mme. Letellier was going fast. 

At noon she died. 

Mile. Lisbeth offered her services, 
which they could hardly decline to ac- 
cept; it was she who brought the 
sprinkler for the holy water. 

But the whole family looked at her, 
as she came and went, with silent, 
sullen resentment. 

On the day of the funeral, Planchon 
said to his wife:— 

“If my poor sister had only had a 
room on the south, she might have been 
with us now! I’m not ashamed to say 
that death might have done better by 
taking a person who is of no use to 
anybody, and whom nobody cares 
for!” 

From that day it was open war. 
They hated her whom death had for- 
gotten, who had stolen from poor Mme, 
Letellier her last glimpses of the sun! 

Mme. Joseph was the most implaca- 
ble; she expressed herself with youth- 
ful exaggeration; she called Mlle. 
Lisbeth “the year-stealer,” “the skele- 
ton-on-strike,” “the coffin-deserter.” 

Three years after the death of Mme. 
Letellier, Mile. Lisbeth was looking bet- 
ter than ever. 

“There’s six thousand, four hundred 
francs that I’ve paid her!” said 
Planchon one night. 
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“To mould in the north!” ‘snapped his 
wife, just goitig to bed. 

Anh, raging ‘at having to enter her 
ice-box, she ‘ki¢ked the dodr opposite. 
Like an echo came a dull noise from 
the rooms above. 

It was Joseph. He was a pretty ‘sick 

man. Consumption, lomg ‘threatened, 
had declared itself. In ‘spite of care, in 
spite of toniés, he ‘gréw ‘weaker ‘every 
day. : 
At the sight of her son, slowly expir- 
ing,’ Caroline could not restrain herself. 
Whenever hér eyés fell on the old maid, 
now so brisk, so full of’ life, she' would 
munnur: “Heaven is‘not just!’ 

“Or has mistaken the door!” sighed 
Joseph one night. 

And he gave up the ghost. 

Next day, when Mile. Lisbeth came 
into the dead man’s room, with her holy- 
water sprinkler,.. Mme. ‘Planchon rose 
and cried:— 

“Ah, leave us to ourselvés!” 

And M. Ancelin,’at the door, added in 
a deep tone:— 

“This is not the time, mademoiselle.” 

Mlle. Lisbeth Mauduit showed ‘herself 
no more until the funeral. 

The poor mother was heart-broken. 
The blow had been too much for her. 
She began rapidly to lose her strength. 

“If she could only have the*sun!” 
Planchon would growl, looking despair- 
ingly at the two rooms facing the south. 

The fifth instalment came due, and 
was paid. That night Mme.’ Planchon 
died. 

This time’ Mlle. Lisbeth did not bring 
her sprinkler; but on the day following 
the interment there was found’on the 
grave'a crown ‘with the ‘word: “Re- 
united.” 

Two years passed. Mile. Listeth ap- 
peared to grow no older. ‘But Planthon 
was breaking wp; and the Afcelins 
were complaining; their’ daughter, too, 
was fading. 

The hate of the four survivors vented 
itself freely; for anything, for an open 
door, ‘Mme. Joseph would shout in the 
hall:— 

“You old pestilence!” 

Mlle. Lisbeth would come ‘to her door 
and playfully enquire:— 


“Were you calling me, my dear?’ 

That year there was an epidemic of 
grippe. -M. and Mme. -Ancelin § suc- 
cumbed to it together. 

‘On the day after the funeral they 
found a ¢rown ‘with the ~words: “God 
calls His children home.” 

When 'Planchon found himself alone 
with his daughter-intaw, both uttered 
a cry in whieh there was more rage 
than grief. 

They had to set the Ancelins’ empty 
room to'rights. Thesad duty was al- 
most ‘accomplished when ‘Mile. Lisbeth 
entered the ‘house. Listening, they 
heard’ her say: “I’m ‘all-in a perspira- 
tion!” 

“The house needs airing,” ‘they 
thought; and: they opened all the win- 
dows. 

“Take care, dear, draughts are dan- 
gerous!” said the good old maid to Mme. 
Joseph. 

The. young woman took to her bed 
that night witha pleurisy. 

She recovered for the time being, but 
her ‘héalth was gone. She lingered two 
years, then passed away. 

“T’ll wager anything,” said the dying 
woman, “that she has ordered a crown!” 

True enough, there was a crown ten- 
derly laid upon the ‘grave, with the 
word “Hope!” upon it. 

When he saw it, Plagchon was seized 
with a ¢onvulsive tremor. 

That tremor lasted five years. Five 
years spent on the north side of the 
house, envying the southward looking 
rooms, and giving way to bursts of 
rage that aggravated his condition. 

Every year’ when paying the instal- 
ment he suffered ‘terribly. 

At the end of the fifth year he was 
unable to leave his’ arm-chair. Mile. 
Lisbeth had to call on him ‘on the day 
the annual paynient fell due.» She 
looked neat, fresh and full of life. 

He had'a seizure that left him par- 
alyzed. 

Then she came to see him every morn- 
ing, bringing him~ soup, cream, little 
delicacies! 

He’ would devour her with his eyes. 
His looks betrayed terror, the ‘tmreason- 
ing terror of the child, or of the ‘idiot. 
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“Courage, patience!” she would say 
in gentlest tones. 

At the-end of five years, on the day of 
the fourteenth payment, she came in 
bustling, gay, young-looking:— 

“fiére Lam again,” she said. “I have 
come for my money; two-thousand two 
hundred francs. That just makes ‘in 
all thirty-nine’ thousand nine hundred 
francs. Two thousand two hundred 
francs more, and the house is yours!” 

Planchon stared at her motionless. 

They touched him; he was dead. 

Mile. Lisbeth allowed no one but her- 
self to perform the last, sad offices. 
She went in person to the church to 
fetch holy water. ‘She it was who 
sprinkled the first drops upon the fore- 
head of the departed. 

The crown which she deposited upon 
the grave bore the words: “All safe 
home!” 

Next day upon the house, hers again 
now, could be seen the sign:— 

“House For Sale.” 

PIERRE BARBIER. 

Translated for The Living Age by *‘Gordon.” 





From Longman’s Magazine. 

THE LIVING GARMENT OF THE DOWNS. 

The South Downs, in their cultivated 
parts, are seen at their best in July 
and August, when the unreaped corn 
turns from green to red gold: whether 
the tint be yellow or red, it strikes one 
as more intense than on the lower 
levels. Then, too, among the ripe corn, 
along the ragged fringes of the field, 
and close to the dusty path, the bind- 
‘weed, adorned with its delicate rose- 
colored blossoms, runs riot; and twin- 
ing in and out among the dry, bright 
stalks, ‘its green, string-like wandering 
stem has something of the appearance 
of an exceedingly attenuated tree- 
snake. Why is it that this most 
graceful weed, seen in the wheat, in- 
variably’ gives me the idea of sen- 
tient being delighting in its own mis- 
chievous life? It is the pretty, spoilt 
darling of the fields who has run away 
to hide in the corn, and to peer back, 


with a roguish smile on its face, at 


every passer-by. Perhaps the farmer 
is partly to blame for the fancy, for 
the bindweed vexes his soul, as it will 
vex and hinder the reapers by and by; 
and he abuses it just as if it, had a 
moral sense and ears to hear, and 
ought to be ashamed of itself. 

Here one may see the. corn reaped 
with sickles in the ancient way; and, 
better still, the wheat carried from the 
field in wains drawn by two or three 
couples of great, long-horned, black 
oxen. One wonders which of the three 
following common sights of the Sus- 
sex downs carries us further back in 
time: the cluster of cottages, with 
church and farm buildings, that form 
the village nestling in the valley, and 
seen from above appearing as a mere 
red spot in the prospect; the grey-clad 
shepherd, crook in hand, standing mo- 
tionless on some vast, green slope, his 
grey, rough-haired sheep-dog resting at 
his feet; or the team of coal-black, 
long-horned oxen drawing the plough 
or carrying the corn. 

The little rustic village in the deep 
dene, with its two or three hundred in- 
habitants, wilt probably outlast Lon- 
don, or at all events London’s great- 
ness; and the stolid shepherd with his 
dog at his feet will doubtless stand 
watching his flock on the hillside for 
some thousands of years to come; but 
these great, slow, patient oxen cannot 
go on dragging the plough much longer; 
the wonder is that they have continued 
to the present time. One gazes lov- 
ingly at them, and on leaving them 
casts many a longing, lingering look 
behind, fearing that after a little while 
their place will know them no more. 

If unlimited wealth were mine I 
should be tempted to become the owner 
of one of these great hills, to place 
upon it, as a gift to posterity, a repre- 
sentation in some imperishable ma- 
terial of these black cattle engaged 
with their human fellow-creatures in 
getting in the harvest. Doubtless the 
people of the future would say that the 
hill was never really mine to dispose of 
as I thought proper; but I imagine that 
for their own sakes they would respect 
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the statuary, the memorial of a van- 
ished time:— 


Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man. 


To begin with, a sculptor of genius 
would be required, a king among 
artists; and the materials would be 
gigantic blocks of granite and marble 
—red, black, grey and yellow. From 
these would be wrought, twice or 
thrice the size of life, a group: a partly 
loaded wagon, drawn by three couples of 
great black bullocks, attended by. four 
or fivelaborers in their rough, grey gar- 
ments: strong men with brown, bearded 
faces and smooth-cheeked youths; one 
on top of the load, the others with 
their forks tossing up more sheaves; 
the oxen holding up their horned, 
shaggy fronts—all but the leaders, 
who have more freedom; and these 
would be turning aside with lowered 
heads, eagerly snatching mouthfuls of 
yellow straw from a sheaf fallen by 
chance in their way. 

I have simply described what I saw 
fin the course of my last late July 
ramble on the downs; and it seemed 
only natural to wish to be able to set 
up a copy which should remain un- 
ruined by time and weather for at 
least a thousand years. The arrange- 
ment of the group as well as the form 
of the creatures composing it—men and 
great, rough-hewn cattle—was wonder- 
fully fine; but I also think that color 
was a principal element in the fasci- 
nating effect the spectacle produced— 
the contrast of those large, living, 
black masses with the shining red and 
gold of the wheat. How strikingly 
beautiful—startlingly, one might al- 
most say on account of its rarity—this 
contrast of black and gold is in nature 
may be seen even in so comparatively 
small a creature as a_ blackbird, 
perched or moving about amid the bril- 
lint yellow foliage of a horse-chestnut 
or some other tree in October. Again, a 
large mass of yellow, sunlit foliage 
seen against a black rain-cloud shows 
us the same contrast on a grand scale. 
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The downs are never anywhere ' 
tame; but I do not care to remain long 
in the cultivated parts. It seems bet- 
ter to get away even from the sight of 
laboring men and oxen, and of golden 
corn and laughing bindweed blossoms; 
good to leave behind even the broad, 
green, uncultivated slopes, to go on to 
the wilder places where there is no 
shepherd with his dog and flock, nor 
sight nor sound of any domestic crea- 
ture. Happily such desert spots still 
exist, wild as when the vanished bus- 
tard had his home in them; miles upon 
miles of rough vegetation; acres of lux- 
uriant furze, flowerless now at the end 
of summer, darkest green with a bloom 
of lighter green, bluish in tint, on its 
tops. The furze is like the pine in this; 
and looking down upon it one can 
fancy one’s self a Titan standing waist- 
deep in a vast pine-forest, with the 
blue-green feathery tree-tops all about 
one. Elsewhere the furze may be seen 
growing among other bushes, appear- 
ing as blotches of darkest green among 
greens of various lighter shades; trail- 
ing brambles, and briers still waving 
aloft a few white and red roses; and 
in and out among them, hanging every- 
where in beautiful rags, and binding 
bush to bush with ropes of many- 
shaped leaves, convolvulus and fra- 
grant woodbine, wild clematis in its 
silky beard, and briony beaded with 
green and scarlet berries. Among the 
bushes on the lower slopes one stum- 
bles on places of extraordinary fer- 
tility, where the thistle, foxglove, rag- 
wort, viper’s bugloss, agrimony and 
wild mignonette grow to a man’s 
breast; while over them all the mullein 
lifts its great flowery rod to a height 
of six to nine feet. From these luxuri- 
ant patches you pass to more open 
ground covered with golden seeding 
grasses, and heather, fiery purple-red, 
and emerald-green spots powdered 
white with woodruff, and great beds of 
purple thyme. One afternoon, tired 
with a long day’s ramble in the burn- 
ing sun, I cast myself down on one of 
these fragrant beds and almost fell 
asleep. That night when I threw off 
my clothes I noticed that the fragrance 
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still clung to them, and when I awoke 
next morning the air of the room was 
so charged with it that for a moment 
I fancied myself still out of doors, rest- 
ing on that purple flowery bed. 

Here on the high downs, in the burn- 
ing sun, the flowers are more intense 
in color than those that bloom in the 
shade and close shelter of the woods 
in the Weald, even those of the same 
species—the poor 


Half-faded blossoms, pale with heat 
And full of bitter summer. 


Looking round upon this living gar- 
ment of many colors, where the glow- 
ing orange-yellow patches of the rag- 
wort are most conspicuous, one can 
fancy that the strayed pack-horses of 
a silk merchant of the olden time have 
passed this way, and that the sharp 
claws of the bramble have caught and 
pulled the packages to pieces, scatter- 
ing far and wide the shining fabric of 
all the hues in the rainbow. This bril- 
liancy in the hue of the flowers has a 
counterpart in the greater intensity of 
life in the creatures; or so it seems to 
me. The hum of the bees; the light- 
ning-quick movement of the lizard and 
the snake, especially the smooth snake, 
when one is so fortunate as to catch 
a glimpse of him—a sinuous, swift- 
moving band of a shining golden- 
brown color;,the frantic scuttling into 
cover of the disturbed rabbit; the 
lively mavements and music of the 
small birds—all give one the idea that 
the hottest time of the summer is their 
period of greatest activity. The linnet 
has his home here, and continues to 
breed until August: fledgelings and 
even eggs may be found every year 
down to the middle of that month. 
But the song most often heard at this 
season is that of the common bunting; 
and in this open, sunny world I prefer 
him to his neighbor and relation, the 
yellow-hammer. The sound is cer- 
tainly bright, and, like some other bird 
voices, it is associated in my mind dur- 
ing hot and brilliant weather with the 
appearance of water spouting up and 
sparkling in the sun. Probably such 
expressions as needles of sound, splin- 
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ters and shafts of sound, jets of sound, 
ete., to be met with in writers of bird 
music, are not wholly metaphorical, 
but actually express the connection 
existing in the writer’s mind between 
certain sounds and sights. The con- 
mon bunting’s little outburst of con- 
fused notes is, when heard, at the same 
time seen as a handful of clear water 
thrown up and breaking into sparkling 
drops in the sunlight. 

These gardens in the wilderness, 
which make the thought of our trim, 
pretty, artificial gardens a weariness, 
are not too many: in most places the 
untilled downs are bare of furze and 
bramble, and the plants that take ad- 
vantage of the bramble’s protection, 
and are close cropped by the sheep. 
Their very smoothness gives them a 
character which is quite unique and 
has a peculiar charm. Flowers are 
abundant and in considerable variety, 
but many that are luxuriant in rich 
soils, wherever there is shelter and 
protection, here scarcely look like the 
same species: they have changed their 
habit of growth, their form and size, 
to suit the different conditions. The 
luxury of long stems, the delight of 
waving in the wind, and the ambition 
to overtop their neighbors, would here 
be fatal. Their safety lies in nestling 
down amid the lowly grass, keeping 
so close to the earth as to be able to 
blossom and ripen their seed in spite of 
the ever-nibbling sheep—the living 
lawn-mowers perpetually moving 
about over them. The vegetation has 
the appearance of a beautiful tapestry 
worked in various shades of green, 
roughened with the slender, dry bents 
standing out like thread-ends from the 
green texture; flecked, and in places 
splashed with brilliant color—red, yel- 
low, blue and purple. Or if you look 
at the flowers with the sun before you 
they appear like shining gems sewn 
into the fabric and forming an irregu- 
lar pattern. The commonest flowers 
of the close-fed downs are mostly quite 
small: the creeping yellow rock-rose; 
clovers red and white, and the small- 
yellow trefoil; musky stork’s-bill— 


mere specks of red; little round-leafed 
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mint, a faint misty purple; rest-har- 
row, with minute pinky butterfly blos- 
soms; and woodruff, like powdery 
snow newly fallen on the green earth. 
They are too numerous tO name; but 
the largest and most conspicuous is the 
dwarf thistle—a great amethyst among 
gems of other colors and smaller size. 
Though so large relatively, it is really 
small, so that when the queen humble- 
bee drops on it she blots out the purple 
disk with her black, hairy body. 

It is a fairy flora, with a fairy fauna 
to match it. Where there are no 
bushes and rough herbage there are no 
birds, except a few restless wheat-ears, 
the first arrivals and forerunners of 
the great irregular flitting army that 
will by and by inhabit the downs for a 
brief period before their departure 
over sea. The creatures that impress 
us most are the insects. We think less 
of the innumerable small, inconspicu- 
ous snails—secarcely at all, unless we 
happen to hear the crunching of their 
delicate shells beneath our feet as we 
walk. Of insects, flies thrust them- 
selves most on our attention; it is, in 
fact, impossible to overlook creatures 
that conduct themselves in so wildly 
eccentric a manner. One big yellow 
fly like a honey-bee comes directly at 
you with a loud, hostile hum or buzz, 
hovers for a few moments, dashes 
away in a straight line, turns off at a 
tangent, and, rushing back again, pro- 
ceeds with extraordinary velocity to 
describe curves and circles, parallel 
lines, angles and other geometric fig- 
ures, in the air; and finally drops down 
within a few inches of you, to remain 
motionless as a fly carved out of a yel- 
low pebble untii the impulse sends him 
off again. What his motives are, what 
it all means, we are unable to guess; 
we can only conclude, in our ignorance, 
judging from appearances, that he is 
mad; that, in fact, the proverbial 
March hare is a pre-eminently sane 
and sensible creature in comparison. 
Somewhat of this light-headedness is, 
I imagine, seen in most of the flies, 
from the burliest bluebottle to the 
small gilded variety. What would it 
be, I wonder, if these minute creatures 
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grew to the size of ducks and geese? 
Our whole time would be spent in 
watehing their amazing, meaningless 
antics; nothing else would be talked 
or even thought about in the world. 
In the end, we should become strictly 
nocturnal, in order to be out of their 
way, or else we should ourselves go 
mad in their company. 

The singularity of another quite 
common species is in ‘this coloring; on 
his jet black body he wears a broad 
transverse crimson bar. The scientif- 
ic names of these flies may doubtless 
be found in Curtis or Westwood, but to 
the ordinary man it is enough to see 
and wonder at such fantastic beings. 
Butterflies are abundant; a brimstone 
yellow shining in the sunlight has a 
very splendid appearance as he flutters 
airily by you on his way; but the 
larger, brilliant-colored species rest not 
here, where the green, flowery surface 
is too smooth for them. A brown, a 
skipper, the small heath and small 
copper—these are the species that are 
at home on the sheep-fed downs. Most 
abundant is the little, pale blue butter- 
fly of the chalk hills; in fact, he out- 
numbers all the others together. Sit- 
ting on the grass, you can sometimes 
count as many as thirty or forty flut- 
tering about in sight and near you at 
one time. It is curious to note that the 
hue of the sky and atmosphere on this 
insect’s wings appears ‘to have “en- 
tered his soul,” to make him more 
aérial in habits and light-hearted and 
playful in disposition than his deeper- 
colored relations. If one has ever seen 
the great blue morpho butterfly of the 
tropics, one recalls its wonderful 
beauty, soaring high in the sunlight, 
its color changing in depth at every 
moment; now pale as our pale little 
blue of the downs, now azure, now 
deepest sapphire; and now flashing 
white as polished silver, or as crystal. 
This is the angel among butterflies, as 
our small blue of the downs is the 
fairy; and, wide ‘apart as they are, it is 
the heavenly hue in both that distin- 
guishes them above other creatures of 
their class. 

As a compensation for their greater 
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activity, the little blues have a shorter 
day than the other kinds; like itile 
children who have been running about 
playing all day long, they go to bed 
early. Before six o’clock, when other 
butterflies are .still abroad and active, 
when the-sun is more than two hours 
from -setting, and the humble-bee has 
yet two hours of labor before him, they 
are tired out and their briefer day is 
finished. Now, most butterflies, when 
they go to rest, tumble anyhow into 
bed; in other words, they ereep er drop 
into the herbage, take hold of a stem, 
and go to sleep in any position, their 
appearance being that of a dead or 
faded leaf. The blue has a quite dif- 
ferent habit. As a rule, even where the 
down is smoothest and without shelter, 
there exist slight hollows or depres- 
sions, where the grass is higher and 
rougher than in other places; and to 
such spots: the blues gather from all 
around; but instead of creeping down 
into the grass, they settle on the very 
tips of the dry bents. At some spots 
in an area of a few square yards they 
may be found in scores; one or two or 
three, and sometimes as many as half 
a ‘dezen, on one bent, sitting head 
down, the closed wings appearing like 
a- sharp-pointed grey leaflet at the end 
of the stem. It is hard to believe that 
they can really be asleep, sitting thus 
exposed, their great black eyes looking 
very wide awake, the afternoon sun 
pouring its light into their tiny brains; 
but when touched they. scarcely move, 
and they will. even suffer you to pick 
them off and replace them on the. bent 
without flying away; and there they 
will remain through the night, how- 
ever strong the. wind. may blow. 

‘What: we call sleep, in an insect re- 
sembles -‘the - somnambulistic - state, 
rather than sleep as.we experience it. 
Thus this~resting butterfly can be 
made to act, and he usually does the 
right thing.''\He keeps his hold on the 
bent when the wind beats; and when, 
after being plucked. off, he.is replaced, 
he grasps it: firmly again; finally when 
tossed up: he flies away, and slants 
down until he touches the grass, then 
fastens himself once more to a stem; 
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but there is no doubt that he does it all 
unconsciously, like a person in a hyp- 
notic condition doing what he has been 
willed to do. 

The little blue butterfly’s habit of 
roosting on the tips of the bents is, I 
imagine, advantageous, and may be 
one cause of the abundance of this 
species. At sunset, if you narrowly 
observe the ground in one of those de- 
pressions or hollows where the grass 
grows thickest, and which are the 
sleeping-places ef all the small butter- 
flies and other diurnal insects of the 
downs, you will be surprised at the 
number of the rapacious species of 
various kinds to be seen busily quarter- 
ing the ground like so many wood ants 
in quest of prey. They do not climb to 
the tops of the slender benis, and the 
small blue is therefore safe from 
them; but it is a wonder that any of 
the skippers and other species that 


creep into the shelter of the grass 
should escape the multitude of insect 
foxes, cats and -weasels prowling 


about in search of a meal. 

When all the small butterflies and 
diurnal flies and beetles and the quaint 
goat-faced grasshopper have gone to 
rest, the humble-bee is still at work. 
No short day for him! (Jt or her it 
ought to be, but let that pass.) He re- 
minds me of a London omnibus driver 
who was talked to by a zealous Social- 
istic friend of mine on the advantages 
of an eight hours’ day. . His reply was, 
“I don’t at all hold with them princi- 
ples. Ain’t a day got twenty-four 
hours? And what does that mean? 
It means, I take it, that there’s twelve 
hours for work and twelve for rest. 
Half one and half the other. There’s 
no getting over that—it’s too plain. 
I’ve always worked twelve hours a 
day, and, say what you like, I ain't 
going against nature.” 

That is also the humble-bee’s philos- 
ophy; but, although he is very stable- 
minded, there are moments when he is 
tempted to depart from it. The thistle 
flower overcomes him with its deli- 
ciousness, and he will stick to it, feast- 
ing on its sweets, forgetful of the com- 
munity’s claim .on him, and of the law 
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of his being, until he is no longer in a 
fit condition to go home. At all events, 
he refuses to do so. Walking about on 
the downs in the fading light you will 
find the belated reveller half buried in 
the purple disc, clasping it affection- 
ately to his bosom; and, however stu- 
pefied with nectar he may seem, you 
will observe that he still continues to 
thrust at the small, tubular florets 
with his proboscis, although probably 
with a very uncertain aim. ~If you 
compassionately touch him with a 
finger-tip to remind him of the late- 
ness of the hour, he will lurch over to 
one side and put out one or two of his 
anterior legs or arms to make a ges- 
ture waving you off. And if your ears 
were tuned to catch the small, inaudi- 
ble sounds of nature, you would doubt- 
less hear him exclaiming with indis- 
tinct utterance, “Go ’way; for goo’ness 
sake don’t ’sturb me; lemme be—I’m a’ 
right.” 

It is noticeable that even in his cups 
he never wholly loses the character- 
istic dignity of manner coupled with 
gentleness we so greatly admire in 
him. There may be in his order crea- 
tures equally intelligent; but morally, 
or at all events in manner, he is de- 
cidedly their superior. So peaceable 
and mild in disposition is he, so regard- 
ful of the rights of others, even of the 
meanest, that he will actually give 
place to a fly coming to feed at the 
same flower. It is on this account that, 
alone among insects, the humble-bee is 
universally regarded with esteem and 
affection. In his virtues, and in all 
that is best in him, he is very human. 
It is therefore not strange, during a 
late walk, when we bid good-night and 
good-bye to the darkening downs, that 
it grieves us a little to find so estimable 
an insect in such a plight. 

We often say, and it is easily said, 
that this or that animal is human-like; 
but if the truth could be known about 
such matters we should probably find 
that the social humble-bee, with all his 
virtues, is just as far removed from us 
as any other creature with an articu- 
lated cylindrical body. It is sad to 
think, or so it appears to me after a 
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day agreeably spent on the downs in 
the society of this small people, that 
in spite of all our prying into nature’s 
secrets, all our progress, and the vast 
accumulations of knowledge at our dis- 
posal, we do not and never can know 
what an insect knows, or feel what it 
feels. What appearance this visible 
world has to an eye with twenty thou- 
sand facets to it is beyond our power 
to imagine or conceive. Nay, more, we 
know that these small bodies have 
windows and avenues which ours are 
without; that they are conscious of vi- 
brations which for us do not exist; 
that millions of “nimble emanations,” 
which miss us in spite of our large 
size, hit them. We can gaze through a 
magnifying glass at certain of their 
complex organs of sense but cannot 
conjecture their use. They are as 
great a mystery, or as meaningless, to 
us, as our most delicate and compli- 
cated scientific instruments would 
seem to a wild man of the woods. If 
it were not for our limitations—if we 
could go a little beyond our tether—we 
could find out the cause of the seem- 
ingly mad behavior of the fly. 

De Quincey wrote very prettily about 
what he called “gluttonism”—the crav- 
ing of the mind to know and enjoy all 
the good literature and music and art 
work that had been produced, and 
fianlly to know the lives of all men— 
all who are living and all who had 
lived on the earth. It strikes one that 
this craving, as he described it, though 
he says that it afflicts us all, and that 
he himself had been reduced to an ex- 
tremity of wretchedness by it, must be 
set down as one of the many inven- 
tions of that fascinating but insincere 
writer. Speaking for myself, if the 
power to attain to all that De Quincey 
craved, or pretended that he craved 
for, were mine, I should not value it; I 
should give it all to be able to trans- 
form myself for the space of a sum- 
mer’s day into one of these little crea- 
tures on the South Downs; then to re- 
turn to my own form and place in na- 
ture with a clear recollection of the 
wonderland in which I had been. And 
if, in the first place, I were permitted 
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to select my own insect, I should care- 
fully consider them all, since they 
differ as greatly from each other as 
bird from serpent, and fish from mam- 
mal. I should pass in review the slow 
beetle, heavily armored, and the fan- 
tastic fly, a miracle of inconsequence; 
the esteemed humble-bee, and the 
wasp, that very fine insect gentleman 
in his mood of devilish cheerfulness; 
the diligent ant, absorbed in his mi- 
nute business; the grasshopper, with 
his small stringed instrument and long, 
grave countenance; and the dragon-fly, 
with those two great gem-like orbs that 
reflect a nature of an unimaginable 
aspect. And after all I should make 
choice of the little blue ‘butterfly, de- 
spite his smallness and frivolity, to 
house myself in. 

The knowledge of that strange fairy 
world it inhabits would be incommuni- 
eable, like the vision vouchsafed to 
some religionist of which he has been 
forbidden to speak; but the memory of 
it would be a secret perennial joy. 

W. H. Hupson. 





From The Speaker. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CAPITALS. 

We mean not the philosophy of 
capital cities—as endemic or abiding in 
Paris, Vienna, Rome, St. Petersburg— 
though this were a subject worthy of 
profound meditation; but the philoso- 
phy which lurks in capital letters as 
the printer sets them down. Indolent 
readers will doubtless float along a 
page, dreaming or half-awake, and 
pay small attention to stops, italics, 
capitals and all those little secret 
devices that help to make it a living 
thing; for, as Bishop Butler said, ‘‘No 
time is so commonly misspent as the 
time given to reading.” But writers 
cannot afford to dream; or, if they do, 
the compositor will arouse them with 
his merciless excison of capitals on 
which they have set their hearts; and, 
more rarely, with some _ intrusion 
thereof into places marked by them as 
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sacred to the small “roman,” which 
has no capitals. And hereby, to the 
philosophical mind, hangs a tale. 
Whence do these majestic, or majus- 
cule, signs come to us? How ought 
their use to be regulated? What do 
they signify in a language? And have 
they, like the books which they adorn 
or disfigure, a fortune liable to.change. 
to vicissituae, to ups and downs, to 
shame and glory? It is a theme which 
Montaigne would develop into the 
raciest wisdom, and Charles Lamb 
sweeten with his prime tobacco. 
Moreover, depths there are in it not 
easily fathomed. As thus:— 

The printed or written page was evi- 
dently intended to be a phonogram, re- 
producing not only the speaker’s word, 
but his accent, emphasis, passion, 
humor, coloring;—whatever that mys- 
terious quality is which St. Jerome 
calls the vivida vis of human language 
—which is individual and, in its finest 
or highest manifestations, inimitable. 
Hence, in strict parlance, no two hu- 
man beings ever were responsible for 
the same page of writing; let them 
read it severally, and their expression 
will differ in a certain degree through- 
out. Their italicising will not, and 
cannot, be identical; each will lend to 
the words as they are uttered by him a 
definite, a characteristic, light and 
shade. This appears markedly in the 
letters written by women, where 
italics abound and dashes take the 
place of full stops. But confining our 
view to capital letters, we observe 
that they are a somewhat late inven- 
tion, as means of variety and emphasis 
to bring out the voice which lies asleep 
in every composition. Neither He- 
brews nor Arabs, neither Persians nor 
Greeks, appear to have seen what a 
power is in such distinctions of type. 
as arresting the flighty spirit, or help- 
ing to break up sentences and to ren- 
der them more intelligible, or as tokens 
of respect, as salaams, or bowings, or 
prostrations, in the presence of great 
persons, of historic places, and of sys- 
tems that have governed mankind. A 
style may, indeed, be all capitals, as 
the Greek and Roman lapidary;: but 
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this defeats the purpose of calling at- 
tention to any one name or object, even 
as Morgiana’s chalking all the doors in 
the néighborhood of Ali Baba’s house 
completely foiled the band of robbers 
who were searching for it. And al- 
though Eastern writing is, in itself, a 
species of arabesque, and can be made 
exceeiingly ornamentzl, yet the judi- 
cious interchange of large and small 
letters is no part of its philosophy. 
Does this betoken a lack of firm and 
steady discrimination between the 
parts of an organic whole? It would 
seem so, despite the fatiguing and too 
elaborate System of vowel points and 
accents which make a page of Afabic 
as tedious to the éye as 4 page of Brad- 
shaw. All these fioriture are an after- 
thotight; the original type was uniform 
and lifeléss. 

We hazard 4 conjecture, which the 
learned may establish or overthrow, 
that the proper use of capitals is one 
among other benefits due to the Chris- 
tians of the later Middle Age, and has 
some distant but real affinities with the 
art of illumination and the Pointed 
style in architecture. It is a sign of 
culture arrived at the stage of minute 
self-consciousness. But the problems 
which are thus indicated range far and 
wide. For instance, it cannot have es- 
ecaped thoughtful observers that, While 
German writing of a certain period-—- 
say the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—eschews capital letters, even 
when proper names, and the word 
“God” itself, are in question, German 
has for several hundred years kept up 
the unreasonable custom of spelling all 
nouns substantive with a _ capital. 
What should be the meaning of this 
adherence to black-letter usage? Is it 
feudal, aristocratic, ultra-conservative, 
and a want of delicacy in touch and 
sight? We all know that Gérman 
scholarship, though honest and indus- 
trios, seldom betrays much refine- 
ment; it has no _ distinction; and 
perhaps the reason ts that it cannot dis- 
tinguish between the “little more” and 
the “little less,” Wherein art has ever 
‘seen ifs hoblest opportunities. ‘Now, 
on turning to French, how can one 


help observing the absolute contrast in 
this very thing? From the eighteenth 
century onwards, if net before, Freneh 
printers have reduced all their words, 
except he names of persons, to a demo- 
cratic equality. They will not allow 
the days of the week or the months of 
the year to rejoice in capitals; and a 
French page is hearly always dull and 
uniform like so much of their land- 
scape—a dead plain, a Bedford level, as 
Edmund Burke would say. To En- 
glish eyes there is something uncom- 
fortable in the look of “jeudi, le 10 
avril;’—why not “Jeudi” and “Avril?’ 
But no, the rule is there and everybody 
observes it, even the iconoclast Victor 
Hugo, and, for another reason, the 
anarchists who threaten society but 
are vanquished by the printer’s devil. 
Is not that very curious? Custom, not 
conscience, doth make cowards of us 
all. 

The vicissitudes of English printing 
would repay an historian who should 
deal with them as significant of 
changes in thought and as typical of 
periods. It was to be expected @ priori 
that our mixed and conglomerate peo- 
ple would hold a middle course between 
the German excess and the French de- 
fect in the use of capitals; and, on the 
whole, so it has come to pass. Ever 
since Henry VIII., by printing his book 
on the Sever Sacraments in Roman 
characters, delivered us from _ the 
tyranny of black-letter, our composi- 
tors have been moving towards the 
French system, yet slowly, and, as it 
were, in spite of themselves. Down 
till about a ‘hundred and fifty years 
ago, it must be admitted, the use of 
capitals for nouns substantive was a 
matter of course. When did it give 
way to the system which is now uni- 
versal? In the fourth edition of 
Burke’s “Speech on American Taxa- 
tion,” ptiblished by Doedsley in 1775, 
and lying before us as we write, it is 
interesting to notice that while the 
rules Wwe now follow are observed in 
the speech itself, quotations from Acts 
of Parliament keep the German rule 
and magnify all the nouns, even to 
“Coffee and Cocoa Nuts.” ‘We suspect 


——, 
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it was the French Revolution 


that 
which proved disastrous to these capi- 


tals, as it quenched the gorgeous 
colors of the male sex, and introduced 
the ugly democratic evening dress, the 
Puritan “claw-hammer.” 

By way of prelude to the more 
serious questions involved, consider 
how Thomas Carlyle, a German by in- 
stinct, feudal and anti-democratic, was 
wont, by the superfetation of these 
symbols, to drive compositors frantic, 
so that a quarter of an hour spent on 
his manuscript was deemed as much 
as they could bear. Carlyle did his ut- 
most to make every page a phonogram; 
he fatigues by explosive and reiterated 
emphasis, and will combine in one dia- 
bolical word italics, romans and capi- 
tals, as if eyes were microscopes, and 
all we had to do in life was to get his 
exact tone while launching anathemas 
on the new age. Contrariwise, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is almost French in 
his sobriety; page after page rolls on, a 
deluge of syllables, with but an oc- 
easional big letter emerging here and 
there. He is the pattern to which 
American books approximate; and we 
may venture to call it the scientific and 
democratic style in which personality 
is reduced to the second rank, while 
abstractions, formulas, averages and 
shibboleths triumph. There is little 
hazard in prophesying that the print- 
ing-press will obey Mr. Spencer’s sug- 
gestion rather than Thomas Carlyle’s. 
In other words, ‘‘The individual 
withers, and the crowd is more and 
more.” If capitals be the outward sign 
of personality, personality is in a bad 
way. 

Quite in accordance with this general 
view is the fact, which may be easily 
verified, that religious writers, espe- 
cially if High Church or Ritualist, are 
prone to employ capitals where the 
world has long since discarded them. 
And Lombroso would point out, add- 
ing examples from every part of Eu- 
rope and America, that mystics when 
touched with insanity betray an exag- 
gerated affection for bizarre, ornamen- 
tal, involved, and long-tailed capitals 
m their writing, which is often a 
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species of hieroglyphic, or a rebus, 
where letters and figures are inter- 


mixed. Again, our French and En- 
glish decadents show an odd sort of 
talent in illuminating, or picking out, 
single letters, by way of turning the 
conventional page into a picture. All- 
which, as indicating a sense of person- 
ality driven on to megalomania, or 
travelling that way, confirms the no- 
tion with which we set out, viz.: that 
-apital letters are elements in a phono- 
gram intended to reproduce the mood, 
the instant, the expression, as closely 
as possible. Hence, in so far as Democ- 
racy will not allow any individual to 
count for more than one, it discourages 
or puts down this kind of emphasis. 


What! even in things so slight and 
trivial? Certainly; else how do we 
account for the black gondola of 


Venice, which was the embodiment of 
a sumptuary law? Or, as we said 
above, for the black coat which has 
come to us from the era of republican 
equality? These things, in themselves 
trifling, are as significant as the tri- 
color, and mark their epoch, as did the 
Marseillaise. 

We conclude that science tends to 
suppress capitals, or reduce them to a 
minimum, and that life, religion, art 
and all forms of personality tend to 
exalt and exaggerate them; and that, 
as being individual, they are now run- 
ning no slight risk in the printer’s 
hands. Already, the scientific mania 
which has invaded modern scholarship 
forbids us to write Latin or Greek 
verse with capital letters beginning 
each line. And the house of Triibner 
will print a Latin prose classic without 
capitals even at the beginning of sen- 
tences—so far has the monster Erudi- 
tion drunk himself into a state of apa- 
thetic dulness, blind to variety, to ex- 
pression, to the sense of what is de- 
manded by a living page. What does 
he care about life? On the other hand, 
an eccentric, such as Edward Fitz- 
Gerald—“Old Fitz,” as Tennyson 
loved to call him—will write every 
noun with a capital letter, in the exu- 
berance of living and feeling; and that 
which in the German may be mere 
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routine, in the recluse becomes a token 
of: poetic originality. So profound is 
the harmony in nature, so full of sig- 
nificance are trifles! As his) Omar 
sings:— 


A Hair perchance divides the False and 
True; 

Yes; and a single Alif were the Clue, 

Could you but find it, to the Treasure- 
house, 

And peradventure to THE MASTER 
too. 

B. 





From Temple Bar. 
THACKERAY’S FOREIGNERS. 
Looking. back over thirty years of 
fairly. diligent novel reading—years 
that the locust hath eaten with amaz- 
ing rapidity—how few are the fictional 
characters: that stand out, clear-cut 
and: well-defined, against the cloudy 
background of memory! And nearly 
all of these foremost figures are fig- 
ures of English-speaking men, women 
and children. Where are the. foreign- 
ers? One has almost to ransack the 
cupboards of memory in order to dis- 
cover a. handful of specimens. Here, 
in a dusty, .calf-bound book, is Ferdi- 
nand,. Count Fathom; a count, surely, 
is a foreigner (yet his mother was an 
Englishwoman), and that is how one 
recalls him: . It is difficult to remember 
anything «that. his creator,. worthy 
. Tobias Smollett, made him do, but the 
impression left is that Ferdinand was 
an ungrateful though entertaining 
scoundrel, who swindled his friends 
and met with far better luck than he 
deserved. What, again, was the name 
of the foreigner who sat at a window 
in “Little Dorrit’”—boys used to read 
Dickens—and sang:— 


Who passes by this road so late? 
Compagnon de la Majolaine; 
Who passes by this road so late, 

Always gay! 


The. name began with B. Ah! it was 
Blandois. It is easier to remember his 


ditty than his character, which, how- 
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ever, conveyed the general idea of ma- 
lignant wickedness. But here is 
another, Count Fosco by name, gentle 
to canaries, but remorseless to human 
kind. Fosco’s figure stands out well, 
though who was the Woman in White, 
and why she was in white, is more 
than the present writer could. under- 
take to explain. Yes! and this is a 
splendid foreigner; his name is Denis, 
and he, too, is fond of singing a re- 
frain:— 


Courage, mon ami! Le diable est mort! 


Anyone who wants samples of good 
fereigners made in England should 
seek “The Cloister and the Hearth.” 
There .are female foreigners, too, in 
that collection, and in all the. other 
English-written romances these are 
hard‘ to find. At the moment the only 
one that come promptly forward at re- 
quest. is the dreadful governess in 
“Uncle Silas.” “Romola,” it is true, 
will. furnish others, but ‘though they 
talk fluently, like. that loquacious 
barber, their joints seem stiff, and in 
the voices one seems to.-detect the 
trick of the ventriloquist. The hiids 
are the hands of foreigners, but the 
voice is the voice of George Eliot. 
Foreigners became more numerous in 
the pages of comparatively modern 
novels; but still, like Lafleur, who 
murdered Dick Mortiboy,. they re- 
mained for the most part wicked. It 
would have flouted the authors’ inten- 
tions if one had liked those foreigners. 
On the other hand, who can help liking 
Mr. Du Maurier’s “Trilby’’. foreigners, 
or that delightful Brigadier Gerard, 
whose somewhat unprincipled exploits 
Dr. Conan Doyle has adapted and im- 
proved for our entertainment? Mr. 
Stanley Weyman has given us a “Gen- 
tleman of France,” and several French 
gentlemen, whom to know is to esteem. 
Mr. Anthony Hope has vaguely located 
a delightful group, whose characteris- 
tics are most distinctly foreign; while 
Mr. Max Pemberton, not to further 
multiply quotations, is presenting En- 
glish readers with quite a host of inter- 
esting people of, at least, Russian ex- 
traction. But what of Thackeray? 
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Let us sit down and turn over some of 
his pages. You will find that no other 
English writer’s gallery is so full of 
foreign pictures, and that no other for- 
eign pictures, pen-and-ink painted by 
an Englishman, are so varied and life- 
like. The foreign element was not 
very conspicuous in “Vanity Fair,” but 
it is on record that the ravishing 
Becky, through the influence of the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Steyne, be- 
came a constant guest at the French 
Embassy. Messieurs de Truffigny (of 
the Périgord family) and Champignac, 
both attachés of the Embassy, were 
smitten with the charms of Madame 
Rawdon Crawley, and in a thousand 
ways made themselves amiable and 
useful, as well as amusing; for Becky 
mimicked each of them to his face. 
Why! Mrs. Crawley herself was half 
French. 


“How very well you speak French!” 
said Lady Grizel Macbeth, who herself 
spoke the tongue in an Edinburgh accent 
most remarkable to hear. 

“I ought to know it!” Becky modestly 
said, casting down ‘her eyes, “I taught it 
in a school, and my mother was a French- 
woman,” 

In the charades at Gaunt House, 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, in powder and 
patches, made the most ravissante little 
marquise in the world. In her mar- 
quise costume she afterwards danced 
a minuet with Monsieur de Truffigny, 
and his Excellency the French Ambas- 
sador declared that “none but a com- 
patriot could have performed that 
majestic dance in such a way.” After- 
wards Monsieur de Klingensphor in- 
sisted on taking a turn with the charm- 
ing creature. He twirled round the 
bali-room, scattering the diamonds out 
of his boot-tassels and hussar jacket 
until he was fairly out of breath. The 
Sultan of Turkey’s. representative 
(Papoosh Pasha) also would have liked 
to dance with Becky, if that amuse- 
ment had been in accordance with the 
eustom of his country. It was after 
these festivities that Moss, of Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, carried off Col- 
onel Rawdon Crawley into durance 
vile for a small sum of £136 63. 8d. 
975 
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due to Mr. Nathan. From Cursitor 
Street poor Rawdon wrote that affec- 
tionate but ill-spelt letter, which his 
fascinating wife answered in such 
touching terms. She mentioned that 
Champignac had called and bored her, 
for she was thinking every moment of 
the time of mon pauvre prisonnier! 
But it was only Becky’s imagination. 
The reader will remember that it was 
not, in truth, De Truffigny or Champig- 
nac who was entertaining Becky when 
her husband, rescued by others from 
Mr. Moss’s clutches, reached the little 
nest in Cursitor Street. Becky was 
singing in the drawing-room, and it 
was the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Steyne whose hoarse voice shouted, 
“Brava! Brava!” No need to recall 
what followed. In later years, when 
Becky was at Pumpernickel, she made 
many foreign acquaintances, German 
mainly; concerning whom the reader 
must be referred to the chronicles of 
the Strumpff faction and the Lider- 
lung party, as faithfully recorded in 
the latter portion of the deathless novel 
that had no hero. 

In “Pendennis” the foreigners be- 
longed more or less to the farcical 
family. Madame Fribsby—the mad- 
ame notwithstanding—was not a for- 
eigner. She was at best Anglo-French, 
as her conversation sufficiently re- 
vealed: “Mong cure a boco souffare,” she 
remarked, laying her hand on the part 
she designated as her “cure.” “Il est 
more en Espang,” she added, with a 
sigh; also she observed, glancing at a 
print of a French carbineer in a green 
coat and brass cuirass, “Etre soul au 
monde est bien onueeong.” Naturally 
she found herself in sympathy with 
that undoubted Frenchman, Monsieur 
Alcide Mirobolant, chevalier and chef 
of the bouche of Sir Clavering, Baronet. 
How dazzling was this Monsieur Miro- 
bolant, with his richly flowing ringlets, 
his light green paletot, his crimson vel- 
vet waistcoat, his pantalon Ecossais, of 
a very large and decided check pattern, 
and wearing his gold-embroidered cap. 
But if Madame Fribsby was disposed 
to give the shattered fragments of her 
heart to Alcide, Alcide was not pre- 
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pared to bestow his own “cure” in re- 
turn. He gave her, however, a cream 
flavored with pineapple, and sundry 
other delicate confections. As for his 
affections, they were not for “La re- 
spectable Fribsbi, la vertueuse Fribsbi.” 
He accepted her admiration, but that 
was no new thing. “Yes, I am a fatal 
man, Madame Frisbi; to inspire hope- 
less passion is my destiny. I cannot 
help it that women love me.” Thus 
the great artist of the kitchen. For 
himself he was the worshipper of the 
fascinating Blanche, the gifted author 
of “Mes Larmes.” It was the courtly 
chef who gave his arm to the young 
lady when she and Pendennis came to 
grief—or to the ground—in the public 
ball-room. It was he who demanded 
the satisfaction of a gentleman when 
Pen, in his rage, had called him 
“cook.” An excellent cook Monsieur 
Mirobolant undoubtedly was, however 
crazy in matters of the heart. It 
should be remembered that, later, he 
flits across the Thackerayan stage in 
other company. We learn that he be- 
came chef at the Megatherium Club 
(where Colonel Close, M. Screw, and 
others of the cheeseparing clique 
sought in vain to get the artist’s salary 
cut down); and it was he who gave 
praise to his protégé, M. Cavaleadour, 
when someone was wanted to organize 
that little dinner at Timmins’. How 
richly attired was the gallant Cavalca- 
dour when he called in Lilliput Street, 
explaining, “I have two leet] menus 
weez me.” 


“Minews—oh, yes—indeed,” said Mrs. 
Gashleigh. 

“Two little cartes.” 

“Oh, two carts! Oh, we—coming I sup- 
pose,” and she looked out of window to 
see if 'they were there. 


But to the bewilderment of Mrs. 
Gasieigh was added horror, when M. 
Cavalcadour demanded for the stock 
of clear soup a leg of beef, a leg of 
veal, and a ham! 

These amiable masters of the cook- 
ing art belong to what we regard as 
“that station of life.” Let us look 
higher in the social scale. Behold. 
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then, Madame la Générale, Baronne de 
Smolensk, presiding genius of that 
famous boarding-house, the Petit Cha- 
teau d’Espagne, Avenue de Valmy, 
Champs Elyseés. There were balls 
twice a month at the ‘‘Petit Chateau,” 
the most comfortable apartments in 
the world, the most choice society and 
every comfort and luxury at so many, 
or so few, frances per month, with an 
allowance for children. No wonder 
that Mrs. General Baynes decided to 
take her family to Mauame de Smo- 
lensk’s unrivalled establishment, in 
which some interesting adventures of 
Philip afterwards took place. 
Merciless, and yet how pathetic, is 
the novelist’s picture of Madame:— 


Her roses only bloomed half an hour 
before dinner-time on a cheek which was 
quite yellow until five o’clock . . . when 
the dingy breakfast papillotes were cast 
of an afternoon, what beautiful black 
curls appeared round her brows, the 
satin raiment came forth, 'the shining, the 
ancient, the well kept, ‘the well wadded; 
and at the same moment the worthy 
woman took ‘that smile out of some cun- 
ning box on her scanty toilet-table, that 
smile which she wore all the evening 
along with the rest of her toilette, and 
took out of ‘her mouth when she went to 
bed and ‘to think—to 'think how both ends 
were to be made 'to meet. 


Philip said that he respected and ad- 
mired the Baroness, and worthy of re- 
spect she was in a way. Let whoso- 
ever seeks the reason why, read Chap- 
ter XIX. of that same Philip’s “Ad- 
ventures.” And Charlotte loved her. 
Well she might. For a tender heart 
beat under that padded satin. When 
the course of true love failed to run 
smooth it was on Madame Smolensk’s 
shoulder that the young lady wept 
and sobbed. The gaunt Baroness was 
compassionate to the girl in her hour 
of need, and she had her reward in 
Charlotte’s cry, “Ah, que je vous aime! 
Ah, que vous étes bonne, madame.” 

A foreigner, but no Frenchman, was 
Baroski, one of the chief ornaments of 
the musical profession in London. He, 
it will be remembered, taught “the 
Ravenswing” to sing, and would have 
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taught her the art of love also but for 
her amazing indifference to his blan- 
dishments. “By the immortal Chofe,” 
he would say, “dat letell ding sent me 
mad vid her big ice.”’ His “gombli- 
ments” fell flat, and it ended in the 
lady giving him such a smack as re- 
duced Baroski himself to the condition 
ot the gombliments, an onslaught 
which Mrs. Crump, the landlady, sup- 
plemented with considerable vigor. 
Then Baroski bounced up in a fury. 
“By Chofe, you shall hear of dis,” he 
shouted: “you shall pay me dis,” and 
straightway he sought his revenge. 
Not that anything could have con- 
vineced the little music-master that his 
attractions could be lastingly with- 
stood. Long years afterwards he ex- 
claimed with conviction, “De liddle 
kafenschwing is just as font of me as 
effer.”’ 

Doubtless, Baroski was a caricature, 
lightly sketched in a few paragraphs. 
Farcical features are apparent also in 
the foreign group introduced to us in 
tue “Fitzboodle Papers.” But truly re- 
freshing are the ladies of that group— 
Minna Liwe, Dorothea von Speck, and 
Ottilia v. Schlippenschlopp. Minna 
was only the daughter of a Bonn 
banker, but Dorothea was of high de- 
gree—daughter of the celebrated Speck, 
one of the oldest names in Germany. 
Dear, dear Dorothea, substantial but 
sentimental, was ripe for love. She 
had been in love with Uncas, with St. 
Preux, with Ivanhoe, and with a host 
of German heroes of romance. No 
wonder when Fitzboodle asked her, 
whose heart was so tender towards 
imaginary youths, if she never had a 
preference for any one of her living 
adorers—no wonder that she blushed 
and sighed. Afl- promised well until 
the night of the grand ball at Kalbs- 
braten in honor of his Highness the 
Prince of Dummerland. Fitzboodle, 
resplendént in ‘this English hussar uni- 
form, and emboldened by the result of 
his three weeks’ dancing-lessons, asks 
the hand‘ of Dorothea. for a waltz. 
“Wil you dance with your sword:on?’ 
asks the sweetest voice in the world. 
Fitzboodle blushing, stammering, 
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trembling, lays down that weapon and 
his cap, and hark! the music begins:— 


“Oh, how my hand trembled as I 
placed it round the waist of Dorothea. 
With my left hand I took her right—did 
she squeeze it? I think she did, ‘to this 
day I think she did. Away we went! we 
tripped over ‘the polished floor like two 
young fairies.” Dorothea was almost 
exhausted when — [alas! Fitzboodle 
shared the fate of Pendennis]—‘“I fell, 
sir, on that infernal and slippery floor. 
Down we came like a shot; we rolled 
over and over in the midst of the ball- 
room, the music going ten miles an hour, 
eight hundred pairs of eyes fixed upon us, 
a shriek of laughter bursting out from all 
sides.” 


It was the end of the wooing. 
Klingenspohr married her, and Fitz- 
boodle was left lamenting. 

It was not long, however, before the 
brilliant fellow transferred his affec- 
tions to Friiulein Ottilia. Ottilia was 
gifted. She could write poems both in 
French and German; she could paint 
landscapes and portraits in real oil, 
and exhibit a score more of charming 
accomplishments. She was pale and 
delicate, wore her glistening black 
hair in bands, and dressed in vapory 
white muslin. She sang of tombs 
where violets grew, and the river went 
moaning by; the grey willow whis- 
pered sadly over her head, and her 
heart pined to be at rest.  Ottilia was 
an ethereal being, and yet, and yet! 
The big eyes looking out of the pa- 
thetic face dazzled poor Fitzboodle, 
and it was only gradually that a con- 
viction came upon him that Ottilia ate 
a great deal. She was always eating, 
and always eating too much. She was 
as thin as ever, paler, if possible, than 
éver, but, by heavens! her nose began 
to grow red. “Mon Diew! bow I used 
to watch it! Some.days it was purple, 
some days had more of the vermilion; 
I could make an affidavit that, after a 
heavy night’s. supper, it was more 
swollen, more red than before.” It was 
too much, in every sense too much. 
He drank, groaned and wrestled and 
fought with his.Jove, but one look of 
those eyes brought him to her feet 
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again; he yielded, fawned and whined; 
he thought her nose was not so very 
red. Yet there are limits even to love’s 
deceptions. There came a night and a 
supper when oysters decked the board. 
Fitzboodle took one—it was bad. They 
were all bad, and—horror!—he had 
seen Ottilia eat nine of them. Her 
eyes glistened. She looked at his plate. 
“Dear Herr George,” she said, “will 
you give me your oysters?’ She had 
them all down before he could say 
Jack Robinson. That night Fitzboodle 
went away, and Kalbsbraten knew 
‘him no more. 

In the “Paris Sketch Book,” “Barry 
Lyndon,” and the ‘Yellowplush 
Papers” might be found many another 
character-sketch of the foreigner. But 
this is not intended to be a catalogue 
or classification of characters; rather 
is it to be regarded as a tentative selec- 
tion, or modest study in types taken 
from the marvellous storehouse of the 
great novelist’s works. That the por- 
trayal of foreigners,and particularly of 
French people, was a delighttohis geni- 
us can scarcely bedoubted, and this trait 
was with him to the last. Like Charles 
Dickens, his contemporary, like Steven- 
son in recent times, Thackeray died 
with an unfinished work upon his 
hands, and in “Denis Duval,” the last 
number of which appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine of June, 1864, there 
was abundant evidence that the 
French element was intended to pre- 
dominate throughout. Denis himself 
was of French descent, though, and 
partly because, we make his acquaint- 
ance at Winchelsea, where his grand- 
father was precentor of the French 
church. And, besides, in the course of 
- eight chapters we read much, and 
should have read more, of Monsieur de 
Barr, Mademoiselle de Saverne and 
Count de la Motte, some of whom, of 
course, were historical characters. 

But amongst many sketches of the 
foreigner there remains yet another 
finished portrait, notice of which on no 
account must be omitted. Let none 
suppose that Monsieur de Florac was 
to be forgotten. Florac, it is respect- 
fully submitted, is the prince and 
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prize-winner of all the wonderful for- 
eign company that lives and moves in 
the master novelist’s pages. There 
were old associations between the 
Newcomes and the familyof De Florac; 
and, when they were in Paris, and 
Colonel Newcome took his son to the 
Café de Paris, and afterwards to the 
opera, M. Florac was with them, and 
pointed out all the celebrities—M. 
Thiers and Count Molé, George Sand, 
Victor Hugo and Jules Janin. The 
next day they went to see Madame de 
Florac, the mother, whose meeting 
with the grand old colonel was uncom- 
monly ceremonious and_ tender. “ae 
was like an elderly Sir Charles Grandi- 
son saluting a middle-aged Miss 
Byron.” Clive Newcome described the 
scene, and other scenes to which the 
young viscount introduced him, in a 
lengthy Ietter to his friend, Arthur 
Pendennis. 

Later on, Clive meets de Florac at 
Baden, where the fortunes of the table 
had treated the lively Frenchman with 
some harshness. Bad luck had emp- 
tied his purse, his portmanteaus, his 
jewel box; he had lost all but honor. 
“This campaign has been my Moscow, 
mon cher,” he owned to Clive. De 
Florac did not want for abilities, had 
the best temper in the world, was well- 
bred and gentleman-like, and was gay 
even after his Moscow. He was 
known for his bravery and for another 
kind of gallantry. He worshipped his 
mother, and made her weep bitter 
tears over his escapades. For the pas- 
sions tore him, this emotional French- 
man, and he made no concealment of 
his weaknesses. He was frankness it- 
self, particularly in reference to his 
marriage with Miss Higg, ‘‘of the 
family Higg of Manchesterre, the 
county of Lancastre.” She was (at the 
time of the espousal) a person of ripe 
age. “Ah! it is fifteen years since, and 
she dies not!” Graphic is the account 
of the lady’s religious zeal, and her on- 
slaught upon the Romish faith as ob- 
served by her husband’s family! No 
wonder, perhaps, that there was a 
separation, though De Florac and the 
vicomtesse were destined, in course of 
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time,, to patch up the differences. 
What a sensible part the Frenchman 
fills in that trouble about Lady Clara, 
and what appetite he displayed, par- 
taking of his favorite écrevisses (giving 
not only his palate, but his hands, his 
beard, his moustachios and cheeks a 
full enjoyment of his favorite sauce), 
while all the time Jack Belsize drank 
champagne, and raved against that 
wretch Barnes Newcome. 

It is curious to notice in “The New- 
comes” that the expedient of a ball- 
room collision is again brought into 
play. The stalwart Lord Kew and the 
ponderous Madame de Gumpelheim, 
whirling in the waltz, come bumping 
against the malignant Madame d’Ivry 
and her little Gascon partner. “It was 
as when a wherry dashes against the 
oaken ribs of a steamer.’ The little 
couple did not fall; they were struck 
on to a neighboring bench; but there 
was a laugh at the catastrophe, and 
the duchesse’s eye gleamed with anger 
(another she of Mr. Thackeray’s for- 
eigners). There is to be a real duel 
this time, and throughout the business 
M. de Florac stands sturdily by his 
English friend. He knows the du- 
chesse only too well, and that she 
means to bring in her revenges. “The 
viper!” said he; “how she writhes!” 

Kew, like Clive, is out of luck. But 
for Filerac the tide has, for the mo- 
ment, turned. Fortune now is favor- 
ing him at the tables. “Rouge gagne!” 
cries the croupier, and presently De 
Florac’s pockets, are overflowing with 
double napoleons. He goes back to 
his beloved Paris to enjoy himself. 
When, after a brief interval, he again 
occupies the stage, the scene has 
greatly changed. All the double na- 
poleons are gone, The vicomte is in 
London, poorer than ever, though more 
exalted in rank, for, owing to the death 
of a relative, he is now become Prince 
de Montcontour. Could there be an 
apter illustration of vanitas vanitatum? 


How low men were, and hhow they rise! 
How high they were, and how they 
tumble! 
O vanity of vanities! 
O laughable, pathetic jumble! 


His dingy lodgings were in Leicester 
Square, and thereabouts, at dinner- 
time, he vanished into the mysterious 
purlieus of dark ordinaries only fre- 
quented by Frenchmen. He, of the 
ancientaristocracyof France, was cour- 
teous to all, even to “a republican of 
the most distinguished, conspirator of 
profession, and at this time engaged in 
constructing an infernal machine to 
the address of His Majesty Louis 
Philippe, King of the French.” He 
Was unquestionably a loose and dis- 
orderly nobleman, this Florac, ad- 
dicted to hearing the chimes at mid- 
night, but “in whatever company he 
found himself, a certain kindness, 
simplicity and politeness distinguished 
him always.” His gifts were such as 
contribute to the gayety of nations. 
Florac’s was a-natural.gayety, spring- 
ing partly from a sort, of. invincible 
juvenility.. He was always himself, 
and never ashamed of -himself, not 
even. when,. arrayed in a shabby dres- 
sing-gown, he was detected in the act 
ot toasting hisbitof baconinthe dismal 
lodging, or cooking:a herring over the 
tongs. 

Only a little while, and his star 
was once more in the ascendant. 
Barnes Newcome, by no.means out of 
pure goodness of heart, but for reasons 
of his own, brought about a reconcilia- 
tion between the prince and his elderly 
wife. Again they set up house to- 
gether. in luxurious style, and dropped 
their -h’s, though for different reasons, 
in each other’s.company..-The prince 
flies downstairs and kisses Clive. when 
he arrives to call with his friend Pen- 
dennis. In the. actual. presence of 
Madame la Princesse de Montcontour, 
née Higg, of Manchester, poor Florac 
became, it is true, dumb and rather 
melancholy. Was it surprising? ‘‘I 
have ’eard of you from somebody 
else,’ said the lady to Clive. “Shall 
we meet you at your Huncle 'Ob- 
son's?” 

But his spirit revives, and presently 
he is found at Rosebury Lodge revel- 
ling in the part of English country 
gentleman. “En Angleterre je me fais 
Anglais, vois tu, mon ami. Demain c'est 
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Sunday, et tu.vas voir. I hear the bell; 
dress thyself for the dinner, my friend 
(this to Pendennis). It do good to my 
"art to ’ave you in my ’ouse.” 

But there were some things that De 
Florac never could understand in En- 
gland. Perhaps he would not have 
been so thorough a Frenchman if he 
had mastered them:— 


“Tl est vrai,” said he with a shrug, “I 
comprehend neither 'the ‘suicide nor the 
chaise-de-poste. What will you? I am 
not yet enough English, my friend. We 
make marriages of convenance in our 
country, que diable, and what follows fol- 
lows; but no scandal afterwards. Do not 
‘adopt our institutions @ demi, my friend. 
Vous ne me comprenez pas non plus, mon 
pauvre Jack!” 


And to this day the typical Jack 
(whose surname is Bull) and the typi- 
eal Frenchman understand each other 
very imperfectly. The author of “The 
Newcomes” drew his Frenchmen with 
a generous and loving hand. He knew 
Paris infinitely better than the Paris- 
ian knew or knows London, and, aware 
of that, he had no patience with 
French critics of English institutions 
if it were manifest that their only 
qualifications for criticism were igno- 
rance and prejudice combined. How he 
denounced the insolent absurdity of M. 
Jules Janin, who abused and adapted 
“Nicholas Nickleby” to suit the play- 
going Parisian! To Max O’Rell he 
might have had something to say with 
pointed pen. But. the day of “John 
Bull and his. Isle” was not yet come. 
There was, however, Monsieur Ledru 
Rollin; an interesting French exile, 
who’ was ‘so obliging as to compile a 
work.on.the decadence of this unhappy 
country. 

Thackeray knew France, but he 
never was of opinion. that. everything 
was better done there than in England. 
No one who, dining at the Reform 
Club, ‘glanees up at his portrait, can 
doubt that the brilliant creator of 
many ‘foreign characters himself was 
Pnglish.to the finger-tips. He read 
the work of Citizen Ledru Rollin, but 
detected in its: author “‘an enthusiastic 
malevolence, a. happy ‘instinct for 


blundering, an eye that distorts the ob- 
ject which its bloodshot glances rest 
upon, and a fine natural ignorance.” 
In a word, though delighted in French- 
men of the De Florac type, he had 
nothing but scathing scorn for the 
prophet who came here when his own 
country was too hot to hold him, and 
took advantage of English hospitality 
“to bellow out his predictions of hatred 
and ruin” to the mostly indifferent ears 
of V'infame Angleterre. 





From The Spectator. 
VAGRANTS.! 

The fragments here collected are of 
unequal value and varying interest: 
The chapters devoted to the Jew are 
worth recovery, despite their prejudice, 
while the reflections upon El Islam are 
inspired with the eloquence that comes 
of enthusiasm. But where Sir Richard 
Burton should have the most to say, 
there for the moment he is revealed in 
the weakest light, and his notes upon 
the gipsies are scarcely worth reprint- 
ing. It is unimportant to-day that once 
upon a time he had a dispute with M. 
Bataillard, nor is it of the slightest con- 
sequence whether he or Professor Pott 
first detected the relationship which is 
said to exist between the gipsies and 
the Jats. But Burton was an intellect- 
ual warrior, to whom a contest of wit 
was always a necessity, and doubtless 
it was loyalty which persuaded his 
editor to forget that ancient controver- 
sies lost their perfume as rapidly as 
gathered flowers. 

At any rate, there is enough in the 
book to amuse the curious, even though 
Burton was not always an accurate 
scholar. Moreover, it possesses the 
solid merit of homogeneity, which it 
does not share with many casual re- 
prints. The Jew, the gipsy, the Ma- 
hommedan, different as they are in 
creed and character, have suffered the 
same experience; they have all been 

1 “The Jew, the Gypsy and El Islam.” By the 


late Captain Sir Richard F. Burton. London: 
Hutchinson and Co. [2is.] 
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wanderers upon the globe’s surface. 
Chased by war, by ambition or by the 
lust of travel from their own homes, 
they have one and all lived among 
aliens, and grown strong upon the 
hatred of others. It is a destiny which 
few men would envy, but which they 
have shaped to brave, if not always to 
glorious, ends. And their greatest tri- 
umph has been to preserve unaltered 
their primitive character. A pride in 
the purity of their blood has rendered 
amalgamation with their foreign hosts 
impossible, and the Jew and the gipsy 
are the same to-day as they were before 
we began to reckon the centuries. 
Moreover, they still pursue the same 
ends, and with the same success. As 
the gipsy pilfers and makes music, so 
the Jew grows rich and powerful, while 
as for the Moslem, the superb con- 
queror, he has renounced his wander- 
ings, and in his release from constant 
warfare harks back to the lazy, casual 
savage. 

The successful alien is not a popular 
figure, and the unreasoning hatred to 
which the Jew has been exposed, ever 
since he left his native Jerusalem, need 
not surprise us. But that historian is 
rash who would find a definite explana- 
tion for this secular quarrel. Jealousy, 
doubtless, counts for something. The 
surpassing qualities of persistence and 
resolution are irritating to those who 
possess them not. For many centuries 
the world has attempted to destroy the 
Jews. But the Jews are indestructible, 
and to-day they are richer, stronger and 
more numerous than at any moment in 
their history. Moreover, as Sir Richard 
Burton points out, they are not called 
the Chosen People for nothing. Many 
a time since Moses has the Angel of 
Death passed their houses by, and 
while. the historian attributes their 
strange immunity to their nomadic life 
and ascetic habits, the man of preju- 
dice finds therein another reason for 
hatred. But all these pretended rea- 
sons might prove of no account were 
they not exaggerated by the fury of 
race and the feud of blood. The West- 
ern nations have hated the Jew because 
his color and his type are different from 


their own. As the cat and the dog are 
born enemies, so the Jew was born to 
prey upon the Christian, the Christian 
was born to execrate his successful 
rival. And the hate being presumed to 
be preordained and eternal, the in- 
genious have always been eager with 
explanations. All the sins imaginable 
have been set down to the Jews’ ac- 
count. They are thieves, says their 
enemy; they are misers; their hand is 
against all men; and worse still, they 
kidnap children that they may cele- 
brate the more acceptably their horrid 
rites. Thus speaks prejudice when it is 
driven to justify itself. And Sir Rich- 
ard Burton is even more precise in ac- 
counting for his unconcealed dislike. It 
is, all the fault of the Talmud, he says, 
which excuses the worst crusade, and 
makes a merit of brutality. Vindictive 
teaching, he argues, must result in 
atrocity. But this argument-leaves still 
unexplained the shameful persecution 
of the Jews by those who never heard 
of the Talmud. And the most that can 
be said is that the natural man, in de- 
nouncing the Jew, professes no more 
than a hatred which lurks in his blood 
and race. That the natural man is 
wicked and unreasoning does not lessen 
the acerbity of the contest. Such waves 
of infamous oppression as now engulf 
France will from time to time over- 
whelm Europe, and it is only when 
champions of genius arise, such as 
Disraeli, that the Chosen People may 
expect justice or appreciation. 

The Jew, in truth, has few champions, 
and though Sir Richard Burton’s con- 
demnation of the Talmud, which is not 
nowadays read in schools, proves a de- 
fective. fancy, he is not singular in his 
dislike. Nor is he singular in his ad- 
miration of that other vagrant, the 
gipsy, whose ambulatory house and 
predatory habits are the very soul of 
romance. He, too, lives everywhere 
and nowhere. Now, as at Yetholm, he 
finds a cottage, and with all the pride 
of an unaccustomed house-dweller, he 
calls it a palace; now (and more often) 
he encamps upon the moorland, hobbles 
his horse and makes himself happy 
with petty theft. His habits, indeed, 
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are as ancient as the habits of the Jew. 
He pilfers, or is accused of pilfering, 
to-day, as in the remote past; yet no 
slur has ever been cast upon his aris- 
tocracy, and he is as justly proud of his 
untarnished race as the Cohens them- 
selves. When he has renounced his 
roving life and become noble in the 
common ‘sense, he has founded great 
families, such as the Hunyadis and the 
Tolstoys, but he has given up more 
than he has gained, and lost, with his 
true nobility, the priceless gifts of free- 
dom and carelessness. But wherever 
you find him, he is an artist in destiny, 
a cunning spy, an accomplished fighter, 
a trusty messenger, and above all, a 
vagrant to whom music is at once a 
necessity and a power. And the result 
is that while the Jew makes enemies, 
the gipsy, with his less useful endow- 
ment, niakes friends, and even when he 
robs a hen-roost, encounters the enthu- 
siastic sympathy of the victim. 

But of all vagrants who ever put foot 
across their own tent or threshold, 
surely the greatest was the Moslem. 
His sojourn was shorter, it is true, than 
the sojourn of the others, who are still 
with us, but it was incomparably more 
brilliant. History cannot show an epi- 
sode more glorious than the descent of 
the Moors upon Spain. Coming into a 
foreign land, they declined absorption. 
The gipsy wandered aimlessly into the 
plain; the Jew, with his genius for 
adaptation, hid himself in the capital 
and grew rich. But the Moor said, “I 
am master,” and straightway he built 
him a temple and a pleasure house. He 
must be king or nothing, and when the 
splendor of empire was denied him, he 
disappeared with his treasures and his 
learning and his indomitable courage. 
The Jew and the gipsy have given noth- 
ing to the world save themselves. The 
tent and the wagon of the Zingari are 
their only contribution to the world’s 
architecture. As for the Jews, they are 
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ready to live in any house built with 
hands, and they conceal themselves as 
easily in Park Lane as in Houndsditch. 
But they have added nothing to the 
aspect of our cities. The Ghetto is 
annexed, and takes its character from 
its inhabitants. So that we have the 
unigue experience of a nation which 
has crossed Europe and left no trace 
(save itself) of its migration. The 
Moors, on the other hand, dominated to 
such purpose that they transformed 
Spain. The heroes who built the match- 
less mosque of Cordova were something 
better than valiant wanderers. Wher- 
ever they went, they brought more than 
they expected to find, and their very 
nobility of temper and intellect insured 
their failure. Had they been egotistical 
as the Jews, they would have grown 
rich without effect. Had they been 
careless swindlers, like the gipsies, they 
would unto this day have advertised 
the buried treasure in the neighborhood 
of a prison which is still a steady source 
of income to some adventurer. But 
they played for a vast stake, and ulti- 
mately they lost. And their loss is far 
more glorious than the gain of others. 
No sooner had Philip III. compassed 
their expulsion than Andalusia, which 
had been their profit and their pride, 
fell back into a waste; and the king’s 
dying regret that he had driven out the 
Moors was abundantly justified. How- 
ever, their work lived after them; the 
aqueducts they built still carry pure 
water to their enemies; the Alhambra 
is still the glory of the country which 
banished them; and by a curious irony 
the Jew and the gipsy still flourish 
where the benevolent Moor has long 
been an outcast. But his monuments 
will outlive the very life of other aliens, 
for of these three vagrants—the Jew, 
the Gipsy and the Moslem—fortuitously 
brought together by Burton’s editor, the 
most successful in art by far was the 
Moslem. 
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